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The Moravian Sunday-school field has its exhibit in 
our pages this week. The Rev. J. Max Hark, who 
sketches this field, is well known to our readers as a 
Sunday-school worker and writer. He is also well 
known as one of the editors of The Moravian. 


It is the Sunday-schoo? of earlier days of which 
good Dr. Ormiston tells in his reminiscent sketch. It 


is of a Sunday-school adjunct of to-day that Miss | 


Kirkwood writes in her sketch of the kitchen-garden. 
Things new and old have their place in wise Sun- 
day-school work. It is desirable to preserve all that 
is good in the old methods, while availing ourselves of 
all that is good in the new. 


There is an obvious coincidence in the thought of 
our leading editorial article this week, and in that of 
the pleasant poem by Mrs. Sangster. The editorial 
was already planned when the poem came to hand; 
and we thought it fitting that the two should appear 
together. “ Line upon line ” 
teaching. 


ply the number of text rolls and illuminated texts 
on the home walls of our readers. 
—$_______ A 
Another important contribution to our series of 
helps to the study of the book of Acts is a paper 
by Dr. Ginsburg, on the Jewish Sanhedrin in the 
Time of the Apostles; the first portion of which we 
now lay before our readers. It is by no means an easy 
matter to find accurate and trustworthy information 





is a scriptural method of ! 
We should be glad ifthe twofold emphasis | | 
to the value of the writings on the wall should multi- | 





on this subject even in the better class of biblical 
cyclopedias; and we do not know where a Bible 
student could obtain, within the same compass, so 
much that is valuable concerning the history and 
compésition and methods of the great Jewish council 
as is given in this paper, from the pen of one of the 
more distinguished Christian Hebrew scholars of 
Great Britain, who is admirably qualified to throw 
light on this theme. Dr. Ginsburg is a member of 
the Old Testament Company of Bible Revisers ; and 
he has been long engaged on a great work on the 
Jewish Talmud. We are sure that his paper on the 
Sanhedrin will be valued by all the better portion of 
our readers. 


That there is a shaping power over a generation in 
the system of International Sunday-school lessons, is 
obvious ; its enemies themselves being judges. Every 
now and then the Springfield Republican has some 
sneer at the plan and methods of these lessons; yet 
that journal affirms, that “the Church, by the vast 
and powerful machinery of the ‘ International lessons,’ 
is drilling its millions of children in absolute respect 
for the divine authority of every page from Genesis 
to Revelation.” And there is a good measure of 
truth in this affirmation ; more truth than there is in 
the same journal’s suggestion that “a feeling of doubt 
and unreality as to very much of this [‘ biblical and 
supernatural theology ’] is permeating the men who 
listen, and the men who teach as well.” The Inter- 
national lesson-system has quickened thorough and 
intelligent Bible study in the whole English-speaking 
world ; it has created a literature of its own, and it has 
far more largely shaped the publishing and reading 
interests of England and America than any other 
agency within the period of its working. As a result, 
there was never so much of an abiding rest on the 
inspiration and the divine authority of the Scriptures 
as at the present time, in New England or out of it. 
And there was never a day when the writings and 
addresses of skeptics had as little influence, actual or 
comparative influence, on either side of the ocean, as 
since the adoption of the International lesson-system. 


What may, at first glance, seem only exceptional 
coincidences in the lives of men who have alike im- 
pressed their, fellows, will often prove, on closer study, 
to be but illustrations of a law which is always opera- 
tive in God’s realm of nature and of grace. Just 
now, for instance, when the bringing back of the 
remains of John Howard Payne to his native land, 
for final burial, is reviving the story of the sad 
homelessness of the author of “ Home, Sweet. Home,” 
it is mentioned as a remarkable coincidence that the 
writers of the most distinctive national song of 
America, of England, and of France, had a “ common 
heritage of wretchedness, loneliness, and neglect.”.. But 
is it not a truth that any poet who could voice & 
nation’s ery, or who could touch a nation’s heart, in a 
single simple song, must have had more than the cum- 
mon lot of trial and sorrow and want to give him 
such exceptional power of sympathy, and such inten- 
sity of poetic fire? It is certainly true, that suffering 
has its place in every poet’s training, and that “the 
anguish of the singer makes the sweetness of the strain ;” 
and it is also true, that the profoundest depths of 
human feeling are not to be stirred save through pro- 
longed and bitterest trial; while the highest attain- 





ment of the heart’s expression in song can be made 
only when the trial of the heart has reached its cul- 
mination : 
“ For there are long, slow overtures before 
Such bursts of song; much tension unconfessed, 
Much training and much tuning,—years compressed, 
Concentrated in ever-filling store: 
Till thoughts that surged in secret deep below 
Rise from volcanic fount in sudden overflow. 
Much living to short writing! such the law 
Of living poems that have force to reach 
Depths that are sounded by no surface speech.” 


Writing a nation’s song that shall live for ages is n« 
exception to the law of sowing and growing, of value 
and cost. Heart’s blood can be shown only out of a 
bleeding heart. He who discloses sympathy with all 
in his song, must have suffered like suffering with all 
to whom he sings. There “is, in fact, no power of 
sympathy with others save through suffering like 
others. Even Christ our Saviour had to prove this 
truth in his personal experience, and to be made per- 
fect through suffering ; and this it is that gives us our 
hope of help from him ; as One who was in all points 
tempted like as we are, and so came to be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities. 





THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


Belshazzar was not the last person who has been 
instructed and impressed by God’s words written on 
the wall. From the earliest days of recorded history 
there has been a recognized power in truth brought 
before the mind through the sight of written words on 
the walls of the temple, or of the palace, or of the 
private dwelling; and the power of such writings was 
never greater than to-day. 

The massive ruins of Egypt are covered with writ- 
ings which told to the people of long ago what men 
had done in the avowed service of the gods, and of 
what the gods would have men do. And so of the 
ancient ruins of Ninevehand Babylon. It was in accor- 
dance with the even then ancient customs of the world, 
that the Israelites were told, in the wilderness, to write 
the words of their God upon the posts of their houses, 
and on their gates, when they should enter into the 
land of their promised possession; and, again, that 
Joshua was commanded to set up great stones and 
plaster them with plaster, and write upon them all the 
words of the divinely given law, in the centre of their 
new inheritance. In Jewish, and in Christian, and in 
Mohammedan, and, also, in many Pagan, communi- 
ties, in modern times as in the days of old, the walls 
and gates of temples and dwellings are inscribed 
with words that are held sacred, and that speak les- 
sons Of warning or counsel to those who read them. 
And he would be unwise, indeed, who should sneer 
at,or ignore, the possibilities of influence for good, in 
these writings on the wall. 

Reverent Jews have, it is true, given undue prom- 
nence to the letter of God’s command to write the 
words of the law on their door-posts and on their 
gates; as Christians have unduly exalted the letter 
of a Divine command above its spirit, in many 
another matter; but this error, in either case, cannot 
change the real force of the commandment. The 
Jews inscribe certain passages of Scripture—such as 
Deuteronomy 6: 4-9, and Deuteronomy 11: 13-21~- 
on @ piece of parchment, which they roll up and 
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superscribe with the Hebrew wogd Shaddai (Almighty 
God). This rol] they insert in a tube or case of wood or 
metal or glass, in which is an opening through which 
the superscribed name of the Deity may be seen ; and 
the case with its enclosure, called m’zuzah, is fastened 
to the door-post at the right hand as one enters the 
door. Each room in the house, whether parlor, 
reception-room, bedroom, kitchen, or cellar, has the 
“m’guzah” at its door, in the home of many a devout 
Jew; and the rabbinical writers attribute peculiar 
gain to the keeping of this one of “the three great 
precepts of Judaism.” For example, it is said: 
“Whosoever attends to the m’zuzah, the days of him- 
self and his children will be prolonged; and whoso- 
ever does not, they shall be shortened.” “ By reason 
of the m’zuzah the destroyer shall have no admittance 
in your houses.” “*‘ The Lord is thy keeper; the Lord 
is thy shade upon thy right hand ;’ for the m’zuzah 
is on thy right hand on entering thy house.” This 
prominence to the m’zuzah is a testimony to the recog- 
nized binding nature of the injunction to keep the 
words of God before us on the walls in our homes; 
but it can hardly be accepted as meeting either the 
spirit or the purpose of that injunction. 


In these later days, in many a Christian home the 
words of God stand out on the walls in illuminated 
texts which have attractiveness in their artistic shap- 
ing and finish. When grace and wisdom combine in 
their selection, these texts are often preachers of truth 
and ministers of comfort to those whose attention they 
catch. A peculiarity of the words of inspiration is, 
that they never lose their first freshness when they 
have a new fitness to one’s personal need. Seen again 
and again, they come home to a burdened or a cray- 
ing heart as if they were just spoken from God, at 
every time when their note of counsel, or of warning, 
or of cheer, is the thing of things that that heart is 
now in need of. After a day of struggling, with every 
nerve on tension, and while the call seems still urgent 
for further effort, as one seeks his bed-chamber, what 
could be more inspiriting and restful than for him to 
read there on the walls before him: “ Let not your 
heart be troubled ;” or, “ He that keepeth thee will 
not slumber ;” or, “I will both lay me down in peace, 
and sleep; for thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in 
safety!” Or again, when the morning has come, 
with its new duties and its dreaded new dangers, what 
a help to courage and to faith it is for one to see 
standing out on the walls of the room to which he passes 
from his bed-chamber, the words, in bright-colored 
letters, and perhaps. bringing added associations of 
former experiences of trial and triumph: “ As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be;” or, “ When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers they shall not overflow thee : when 
thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned ; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” Could it 
be that words from God were more seasonable, or 
more truly helpful, than such words as these in the 
enjoined writings upon the door-posts and on the gates 
of our houses ? 


There was an obvious appropriateness in the desig- 
nation of one of the earlier, and still popular, collec- 
tions of daily Bible texts on a hanging roll, as “ The 
Silent Comforter.” These rolls comprise a separate 
page of texts, in large and distinct type, for every day 
in the month. They were extensively used in the 
army hospitals in the days of our civil war ; and their 
timely teachings were then a silent comforter to many 
a sick or wounded soldier, suffering, and perhaps 
dying, away from home and earthly friends. They 
still give silent comfort in many a sick-room, and in 
many a home of health. There are persons who have 
read these same texts on their walls, day by day, for 
now more than a score of years, without ever a thought 
of a lack of freshness in the sacred teachings of each 
morning’s portion. “ Wait on the Lord: be of good 
courage, and he shall strengthen. thine heart : wait, I 
say, on the Lord.” “Cast thy burden upon the Lord, 
and he shall sustain thee.” “Commit thy way unto 
the Lord; trust also in him; and he shall bring it to 
pass.” How these words, from those pages, have 


y 





brought hope and cheer, again and again; each time 
in a new need, if not. in a new sorrow! And, again, 
when there was wonder in a doubting heart why this 
added trouble should be permitted, and what would 
come of it, how the light has gleamed from the words: 
“ My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art rebuked of him: for whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.” “Many are the afflictions 
of the righteous: but the Lord delivereth him out of 
them all.” “The very hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear ye not therefore.” And yet, again, 
how timely has come the counsel: “ Is any among you 
afflicted, let him pray.” “ Ask, and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full.” “O taste and see that 
the Lord is good : blessed is the man that trusteth in 
him.” And when there was a proneness to repine at 
one’s present lot, what a loving rebuke has come in 
the words, which ought to be those of every disciple : 
* T have learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to 
be content. ...I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” “Most gladly therefore 
will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me.” And so each day until 
the grateful testimony of the helped and strength- 
ened disciple is, concerning these writings of God upon 
the wall: “Thy words were found and I did eat 
them ; and thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing 
of mine heart.” 

There are Christian homes where the spirit, if not 
the letter, of God’s command to his people, to write 
the words of his law upon the posts of their houses 
and on their gates, is observed more closely than it 
could be by any multiplying of sacred rolls after the 
pattern of the Jewish m’zuzah. In these homes there 
are wisely chosen and fittingly illuminated Bible texts 
in well-nigh every room of the house, from chief to 
lowest ; there are also clusters of wall-texts there in 
the style of The Silent Comforter, to be turned and 
considered regularly, day by day; and yet again 
there are Bible calendars there, which mark each 
day of the year with a timely text. Nor dos 
this multiplying of writings on the wall lessen in any 
degree the force or the freshness of the words of God. 
Those who have made freest use .of this agency, and 
this for the longest time, are readiest to declare anew 
to God concerning it: “The entrance of thy words 
giveth light ;” and to testify to their fellows out of 
their experience : “ I have esteemed the words of his 
mouth more than my necessary food.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If added reasons for a revision of the New Testament 
translation had been needed, a help in this line might 
have been given by a serious and honest inquirer who 
now writes to us from Nebraska as follows: 

Please give in your Notes on Open Letters an account of the 
“compass ” Paul used (found in the last chapter of Acts, thir- 
teenth verse). Cyclopedias, I believe, give the date of mari- 
ners’ compass as about the year 1400—or thereabouts—when 
discovered. 

This reference to the “compass” has béen often sug- 
gested as a possible cause of misunderstanding ; but here 
it is as a veritable stumbling-block. The old version of 
Acts says, that Paul’s vessel “ fetched a compass.” The 
new Revision here reads: “ make acircuit.” “Compass,” 
means “ circuit” in this passage asin many others. For 
example, again, where it is said, in 2 Samuel 5: 23, that 
David in giving battle to his enemies was to “fetch a 
compass behind them,” we are not to understand that he 
was to start them forward with a magnetic needle. Yet, 
after all, if a man would hold to the verbal inspiration of 
the King James’s translation, he could find cover for 
Paul’s “ compass” in the fact that the mariner’s compass 
is supposed to have been in use in China at least a thou- 
sand years before the days of Paul; and Paul, probably, 
had no such prejudice against the Chinese as to refuse 
their help in finding his way. 


Whether a given fact is encouraging or depressing 
depends a good deal on the light in which we look at it. 
Take, for example, the case reported by a New York 
State clergyman who writes: , 

What a discouragement to a faithful teacher is an incident 
like this! A boy, twelve or fourteen years of age, who has 








been in the class several years, and is considered more than 
usually bright, was asked to give the Golden Text. His reply 
was—‘ Opening talk withthe scholar.” This answer was given 
in good faith. If it had been given the following Sunday, when 
the text was “Seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom,” it would not have been quite so bad. 

Well, now, that doesn’t seem so discouraging a fact, 
afterall. It looks to us asif it was fair to consider that 
boy as “more than usually bright.”’ He seems to have 
recognized the real idea of the “Golden Text,” as the 
Lesson Committee had it in their minds. The term 
“Golden Text” is in nosense descriptive. Each scholar 
can have his own thought about the meaning. “ What 
is the Golden Text?” This boy answers: “ An opening 
talk with the scholar!” And he might have added, 
“ But it is not always a talk with much point to it, for 
the opening of the day’slesson.” If, however, a teacher 
doesn’t fancy that kind of answer in the class, it is the 
teacher’s duty to show the scholar some other use for the 
Golden Text than as an opening talk with the scholar. 
That scholar is “ considered more than usually bright; ” 
but how about his teacher? 


In considering the question of “ prizes ” in the Sunday- 
school, it is important to bear in mind the distinction 
between a “ prize” and a “reward.” Yet this distinc- 
tion does not seem to be clearly in the mind of a Mary- 
land worker, who says of the Sunday-school from which 
he reports : 


The school offers a premium, in books, for punctual atten- 
dance. It also offers prizes: first, for the highest number of 
perfect lessons; second, for the next highest ; and third, for the 
third highest. ... To us the subject has always been sur- 
rounded with difficulties. Your fuller comments are requested. 

In favor of the system of rewards, he adds: 

There are two kinds of rewards—meritorious and gracious. 
The first is secured by the person’s own work, the second by the 
work of another. An expected reward isa great stimulant. 
In the family, how much smoother everything works in tne 
prospect of the evening reunion. The father’s arm is nerved 
when thinking of the prattler’s welcome. The child anxiously 
awaits the dandle and the kiss, the mother looking on, her 
face all aglow with restful satisfaction. It stimulates the child 
at school, the merchant in the marts of business, the professional 
man in the duties of his calling. It is a universal stimulant. 
Blot out merit, and hope would die. We take a step higher. 
Christ commended his servant who had improved the talents 
committed to him, “ Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant: thou hast been faithful over a few things. I will make 
thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” At last he welcomes his redeemed children with ‘‘ Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation ofthe world.” “ Por I was an hungered and 
ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger and ye took me in; I was naked and ye clothed me; 
sick and ye visited me; I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 
How rich are the rewards of grace! Blessed of his Father, 
inheritor of a kingdom, prepared and awaiting them from the 
foundation of the world. What a glad surprise! these good 
Samaritan deeds had afforded them such unalloyed pleasure 
that, like the disciples on their way to Emmaus, they were 
unconscious of having done them—the blessedness of giving 
over receiving realized. Christ doing all the work, they reapin 
the full reward. ; 

Rewards are allowable and proper, where prizes or 
premiums are to be condemned. A reward is a return 
for something rendered. A premium is an award for 
success in competition with others. A reward may be 
received without the discomfiture of another. A premium 
cannot be taken except at a competitor’s cost or loss. A 
proffered reward is sure to be won, when a certain work 
is performed or a certain attainment is reached. The 
winning of a premium depends not so much on one’s 
own well doing, as upon the poorer doing of others. A 
wise system of rewards opens the possibility of suecess 
to all who will strive under its rules; and it forbids the 
claim of success to those who have not come up to a 
well-defined mark. The best devised plan of premiums 
may exclude from the award those who have Uone well, 
and who have done their very best; while it may give 
the first place t6 one who has neither done well, nor 
done his best, but who wins only through the lack of 
others. Prizes are always out of place in a Sunday- 
school. Rewards may be employed there within due 
bounds, and in the exercise cf a sound discretion. It is 
not right to distinguish the scholar who does most. It 
may be well to give a particular recognition to every 
scholar who does well. Yet material rewards should 
never be a prominent element in the working methods 
of a Sunday-school. The reward of a gratified look and 
of a kindly word of approval from a loving teacher may 
be such a stimulus to a scholar’s well-doing—in attend- 
ance and in Bible study—as no reward of books or pic- 
tures could become. After all, the truest power in the 
Sunday-school is spiritual power. 
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THE TEXT ON THE WALL. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Every day, or blue or gray, 
Cloud or sun, as may befall, 
Turn I, with the earliest ray 
To my text-roll on the wall ; 
Word of comfort, word of cheer, 
Word of courage waits me here. 


Sometimes ’tis a whisper sweet 
Sparkling like a drop of dew! 
Just to sit at Jesus’ feet, 
Thence my loving Lord to view. 
And I meet the day untried, 
With the Master at my side. 


* 


Sometimes ’tis a bugle note 
Crisp and clear, serene and high, 
Ora song that seems to float 
Like a lark’s from out the sky. 
Sometimes ’tis a battle call,— 
That brief text upon the wall. 


Now, in ringing phrase and terse 
From the lips of prophet old, 

Meets my eye a warning verse, 
Stern, defiant, eager, bold! 
Nerved to dare whatever foe, 
Forward in that strength I go. 


Sometimes when my spirits droop, 
And the gathering tears are nigh, 
Radiant as an angel troop, 
Flits a single promise by,— 
Promise, herald of a train, 
Swift to charm away the pain. 


Every day, or blue or gray, 
Sun or cloud, as may befall, 
Turn I with the dawning ray 
To my text-roll on the wall; 
Word of solace, word of cheer, 
Word of faith awaits me here. 





THE SANHEDRIN IN THE TIME OF THE 
APOSTLES. 


BY THE REV. CHRISTIAN D. GINSBURG, LL.D, 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


1. Of all the ancient Jewish institutions there is none 
which is of greater interest to the Bible student than 
that of the Sanhedrin. Though the name Sanhedrin, 
which technically denotes the great representative body 
assembled within the precincts of the temple, is not to 
be found in the Authorized Version, yet it occurs in the 
original no less than twenty-two times in the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles, where it is uniformly, but 
inadequately, represented by the expression “ council.” 
It is from our Saviour’s lips that we first hear of this 
venerable assembly, and their functions in the canonical 
Scriptures. Thus when Christ admonishes his disciples 
to abstain from every manifestation of contempt for their 
fellow-brethren, he declares that “ whosoever shall call 
his brother Raca (that is, a fellow devoid of morals and 
knowledge) shall be amenable to the Sanhedrin ” (Matt. 
5:22). The other references in the New Testament to 
this venerable assembly will be best understood when 
we have described its constitution and functions. 

2. It is to be remarked, at the outset, that there were 
two kinds of Sanhedrins,—the one was the Great or 
Supreme Sanhedrin, and the other was the Small San- 
hedrin. As these two bodies differed in their organiza- 
tion, constitution, and jurisdiction, and as the references 
in the New Testament are sometimes to the one and 
sometimes to the other, it will be necessary to describe 
them separately. 

3. The Great or Supreme Sanhedrin consisted of 
seventy members and a president, called nast ; that is, 
prince or patriarch. Hence it is sometimes spoken of 
as the Sanhedrin of seventy-one members, thus includ- 
ing the president, and sometimes as the Sanhedrin of 
seventy, exclusive of this patriarch. To understand the 
constituencies from which these members were chosen, 
it is necessary to remark that from time immemorial the 
Jewish commonwealth was divided into the three follow- 
ing classes: First, the priests. These, by virtue of their 
being descendants of Aaron and of the tribe of Levi, 
were the ministers of the Sanctuary, and enjoyed certain 
privileges in the community arising from the services 
they rendered in the private life of the laity. Second, 
the Israelites. They were the people at large, and con- 
sisted of all the other tribes. They were distinguished 
by their princes or chiefs of the several tribes, and by 
the heads of the families called in the Bible “ the elders 
jof the people,” or, simply, “the elders,” or “rulers,” 
because they managed the affairs of their respective 





clans. The third class consisted of the literary laity. 
This body constantly increased its ranks from the mem- 
bers of every tribe. By their devotion to the study of 
the Divine Law in all its various branches, these students 
of Scripture and of the traditions of the Fathers became 
the interpreters of the Law in ecclesiastical and civil 
matters. They were the custodians and transcribers of 
the Sacred Text. Hence they are called in the Bible 
the “ lawyers,” or the “scribes.” 

4. The first class, or the priesthood, which was divided 
into twenty-four courses or orders, each of which served 
in the temple in rotation for a week, commencing its 
service on the Sabbath (1 Chron. 24: 1-9; 2 Chron. 
23:8; Luke 1: 5), was represented in the Sanhedrin by 
its four and twenty chiefs. These are called in the Bible 
“the chief of the fathers of the priests,” or, simply, “ the 
chief priests.” The second class, or the laity, were 
represented by their four and twenty elders, whilst the 
scribes had two and twenty members in their august 
assembly. 

5. To belong, however, to one of these three classes 
was simply a preliminary necessity. Besides being a 
chief priest, or elder, or scribe, the following qualifica- 
tions: were necessary to be elected a member of this 
assembly of notables: The candidate had to be of an 
unblemished moral reputation, and without any physical 
blemish. Blindness of one eye, or even squinting, or 
lameness of one foot, or even a repulsive appearance, 
was a disqualification. The applicant had to be the 
legitimate offspring of Jewish parents, in the prime of 
life, and wealthy. One who played dice, lent money on 
usury, or flew pigeons to entice others, was disqualified. 
He had not only to be a married man, but a father of a 
family, so as to be able to sympathize with domestic 
affairs. He had to be learned in the Divine Law and in 
divers branches of secular knowledge, and be master of 
several foreign languages, so that the Sanhedrin might 
not be dependent upon an interpreter when a foreign 
question came before them. He was, moreover, required 
to have been a judge in his native town, and to have 
been promoted thence to the Small Sanhedrin which 
sat at the entrance to the temple hall. 

6. The newly elected member had not to go through 
any special ceremony of ordination, since the ordination 
which he had received from his teacher on his appoint- 
ment to a judgeship at his native town was deemed suf- 
ficient. About thirty years before Christ, however, the 
power to ordain, which had up to that time been vested 
in every teacher, was conferred upon Hillel L., the presi- 
dent ‘or the Sanhedrin, so that no one could henceforth 
be ordained without the sanction of the patriarch. With 
the permission of this functionary, any member of this 
assembly of notables, assisted by two non-ordained per- 
sons, performed this ceremony, not by the laying on of 
hands, but by calling him Rabbi, and by their saying to 
him, “ Behold, thou art ordained, and hast the authority 
to judge even cases involving pecuniary fines.” The 
chain in the succession of ordination, however, was 
broken during the presidency of Hillel IT., A. D. 330-865. 

7. In the earliest times of the Jewish commonwealth 
the seventy-one members elected the most distinguished 
of their number as president, and the next in distinction 
as vice-president. The former of these two high func- 
tionaries was also styled nasi (that is, prince, patriarch), 
because he represented the civil and religious interests 
of the Jewish nation before the government abroad, and 
before the different Jewish congregations at home; whilst 
the latter was called “ the father of the house of judg- 
ment,” because he led and controlled the discussions on 
disputed points. The only one ineligible for the presi- 
dency was the king, because, according to the Jewish 
law, subjects were not allowed to contradict or differ 
from the monarch. This rule, however, did not apply 
to the high priest, who could be elected president, pro- 
vided he possessed the necessary qualifications. Besides 
these two high officials, there was a referee, who examined 
the cases before they were brought before the Sanhedrin. 
There were, moreover, two notaries, and several menial 
officials corresponding to lictors, who are alternately 
called in the New Testament “servants,” “ officers,” and 
“ ministers” (Matt. 5: 25 ; 26: 58; Mark 14: 54, 65, etc.). 

8. The Sanhedrin held its sessions in the hall of 
squares which was situated in the centre of the south 
side of the temple court, between the court of the priests 
and the court of the Israelites, and had doors into both 
these courts. With the exception’ of the Sabbath and 
festivals, these sessions were held every day, from the ter- 
mination of the daily morning sacrifice till the evening 
sacrifice. On these occasions the president sat on an 
elevated seat; on his right sat the vice-president, and on 
his left the referee, whilst the members were seated on 
low cushions, with their knees bent and crossed in Ori- 





ental fashion in a semi-circle, according to their respec- 
tive ages and attainments. They could thus see each 
other, and also be seen by the president and vice-presi- 
dent. Twenty-three, or one-third of the entire number 
of members, formed a quorum. 

9. Besides being the depositaries of the legislative 
enactments which were called forth by the development 
of the domestic institutions and foreign relations of the 
Jewish commonwealth, the Sanhedrin had both to inter- 
pret and to administer the Divine Law in its ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil bearings upon the daily life of the com- 
munity. All questions of orthodoxy or heterodoxy, all 
disputes about morality and immorality of private indi- 


viduals, every pretension to prophecy or miraculous gifts 


on the part of any Israelite, the legitimacy to perform 
the duties of priesthood, the necessity to extend the pre- 
cincts of the temple or the boundaries of the Holy City, 
the desirability of going to war with any foreign nation, 
and even the conduct of the king, all these came within 
the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin. Though sitting at 
Jerusalem, the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin was recog- 
nized, not only by the Jews throughout Palestine, but 
by all those who resided in foreign countries, s0 that 
their decisions secured unity of faith and uniformity of 
practice. 

10. In trials of capital offences it required a majority 
of at least two to condemn the accused, and the verdict 
of guilty could only be delivered the day following the 
trial, to enable the Sanhedrin carefully to go over again 
the whole evidence. The Sanhedrin who found the 
verdict had to fast all day, and the criminal was executed 
the day after the sentence of death was passed on him. 
This leniency, however, was not extended to one who 
gave himself out as the Messiah, or was proved to be a 
false prophet, or promulgated false doctrines. The trial 
of such an offender was generally reserved for the forth- 
coming festival, when all the Israelites came up to Jeru- 
salem. The accused was then tried in the presence of 
the pilgrims ; he was condemned and executed the same 
day on the festival, so that “all the people shall hear, 
and fear, and dono more presumptuously” (Deut. 17 : 13). 
But even to such a criminal a stupefying beverage was 
mercifully administered before his execution, to deprive 
him of consciousness and lessen his pain, In latter days, 
however, the sentence of death passed by the Sanhedrin 
had to be confirmed by the Roman procurator. 

11. Whatever we may think of Jewish tradition, which 
affirms that the Sanhedrin is a Mosaic institution based 
upon Exodus 18: 24-26, Numbers 11: 16-24, still both 
the several classes and the number of members which 
constituted this assembly of notables are alluded to in 
the Old Testament scriptures (Jer. 26: 8, 16; Ezek. 
8:11, ete.; Ezra 6:8; 2 Chron. 19: 8,11). The chain 
of presidents, however, can only be traced uninterruptedly 
to circa 170 B. C. For about a hundred and forty years 
the members, as we have already remarked, elected the 
president from one of their midst. Thirty years before 
Christ, however, the presidency of the Sanhedrin became 
hereditary in the family of Hillel I. for fifteen genera- 
tions; that is, from 30 B. C. to 425 A. D. 

12. To enable the student of the Bible and of the early 
history of Christianity to see with which of the Jewish 
patriarchs the important events in the lives of Christ, 
the apostles, and the apostolic fathers synchronize, we 
subjoin a list of these fifteen presidents of the Sanhedrin 
with their dates of office : 


(1.) Hillel L., 
(2.) Simon I. b. Hillel L., 
(3.) Gamaliel I. b. Simon L., the teacher of 


B. C. 30-A. D. 10. 
A.D. 10- 30. 


St. Paul, “ — 30- 50. 

(4.) Simon II. b. Gamaliel I., «80-70. 
(5.) Gamaliel II. b. Simon IL., “« 80-116, 
(6.) Simon III. b. Gamaliel IT., “ 140-163. 
(7.) Jehudah I. the Holy b. Simon IIL, “ 163-193. 
(8.) Gamaliel III. b. Jehudah I., “« 193-220. 
(9.) Jehudah II. b. Simon IILI., * 220-270. 
(10.) Gamaliel IV. b. Jehudah IL., “ 270-300, 
(11.) Jehudah III. b. Gamaliel IV., “ 300-330, 
(12.) Hillel If. b. Jehudah III., “330-365. 
(13.) Gamaliel V. b. Hillel IT., 6865-3385. 
(14.) Jehudah IV. b. Gamaliel V., “ 385-400. 
(15.) Gamaliel VI. b. Jehudah [V., “ 400-425. 


From the destruction of Jerusalem, however, to the 
death of the last president, the Sanhedrin held its ses- 
sions in different cities of Palestine. 

13. There were also Small Sanhedrins, consisting of 
twenty-three members, who were appointed by the Great 
Sanhedrin. Every town or village in Palestine, which 
had no less than a one hundred and twenty representa- 
tive men, had a smaller court, which held its sittings on 
Mondays and Thursdays in the market-place, or in a 
room adjoining the synagogue. There were two such 
courts in Jerusalem itself; one sat at the entrance te the 
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temple mount, and the other at the entrance to the 
temple hall. With the exceptiofi of certain capital 
offences which belonged exclusively to the jurisdiction 
of the Great Sanhedrin, the Small Sanhedrin had the 
power to judge both civil and criminal cases, and there 
was no appeal against their decision to the Great Sanhe- 
drin, It was only when the judges were divided in their 
opinion that they themselves consulted the Great San- 
hedrin. In such acase the decision given by the supreme 
court was absolutely binding upon the judges of the 
Small Sanhedrin. As a rule, the members of the Small 
Sanhedrin were elected to fill up the periodical vacan- 
cies in the Great Sanhedrin. 





MY FIRST SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
BY W. ORMISTON, D.D., LL.D. 


I spent several years of a healthy, happy, merry, and 
mischievous boyhood amid the enchanting, beautiful 
scenery of Habbie’s Howe, a locality celebrated in the 
dramatic pastoral The Gentle Shepherd: by Allan 
Ramsay,—which is by far the best, if not the only true, 
pastoral in the English language, although written in the 
Scottish dialect of the Lothians, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The pastoral gives a most minute 
and graphic picture of the scenery on the North Esk, 
under the southern slope of the Pentland Hills, about 
twelve miles south of Edinburgh. Many of the farms 
on the estate of New Hall, in which the scene of the tale 
is laid, are named from the poem; such as Patie’s Hill, 
Roger’s Rig, Peggie’s Lea, and Jennie’s Brae. In this 
way the poenr is localized, and the fame of the poet per- 
petuated. Oft, in my school-boy days, have I sported 
with my companions, or wandered alone, through the 
enchanted place, peopled with the swains and lasses of 
other days. And lately, accompanied by the genial 
Dr. Crosby, of New York, and my son, I revisited the 
old homestead and the “ Howe,” and keenly enjoyed the 
scene, and all the pleasing memories it recalled. 

We obeyed the advice of Peggie to Jennie: 

“Gae far’er up the burn to Habbie’s Howe, 
Where a’ the sweets o’ spring and summer grow: 
There ’tween twa birks, out ower a little linn, 
The water fa’s and maks a singin’ din; 
j A pool breast deep, beneath as clear as glass, 
Kisses wi’ easy swirl the bordering grass.” 

A parody on a part of these lines was painted on the 
sign of a small inn, on the public highway at Nine-mile- 
Burn: 

“ Gae far’er down the burn to Habbie’s How, 
Where a’ the sweets o’ spring and summer grow: 
And when you're tired o’ prattlin’ side the rill, 
Come up to Nine-mile-Burn and tak a gill.” 


My father’s farm lay near the village of Carlops 
(Karlin’s Leap), so called from an ancient legend, which 
tells of one of those weird, unearthly, uncanny beings, 
who, when pursued, leaped across a deep chasm in the 
side of the Pentland, and left the impress of his tiny foot 
imprinted on the rock—a footprint visible to this day; 
and woe betide the unlucky tourist who fails to give due 
credence to the veritable chronicle! 

The nearest church to this village was at West Linton, 
a distance of three miles, and few of the villagers 
atended it. The general character of the population in 
that rural district was the reverse of devout. Drunken- 
ness and Sabbath desccration prevailed to a lamentable 
extent; and the religious training of the children was, 
with few exceptions, almost entirely neglected. The 
shoemaker of the hamlet, or, as he was called, the 
“ souter,” and frequently, by way of ridicule, the “ cantin’ 
cobbler,” was a Methodist,—the only person of that per- 
suasion I had then ever seen, and, so far as I know, the 
only one nearer than Edinburgh. He was an earnest, 
zealous Christian, and, though markedly illiterate, well 
acquainted with the Scriptures and the way of life. He 
resolved to attempt something in behalf of the neglected 
children, who were growing up utterly regardless of 


: religion and religious ordinances. Aided by my mother, 


the only person willing to work with him, he opened a 
Sunday-school in his small workshop, which he cleaned 
and fitted up as well as he could every Saturday night 
for the purpose. The entire scene is indelibly engraved 
on my memory. I was at that time in my eleventh year, 
and I can still recall with ‘vivid, distinct exactness the 
place, the teachers, and the pupils. The flavor of leather 
filled the entire room then, and it seems to fill my nos- 
trils now as I write; and I see, with closed eyes, the 
bright brass-headed nails which surrounded the circular 
piece of leather on which the shoemaker sat at work 
during the week, and on which I had sometimes the 
high honor of sitting on Sabbath; and I remember my 
mother once kindly rebuked me for counting the nails 





while the good man’s eyes were closed in prayer. At 
first the number of scholars was very small, but soon 
rose to thirty or forty ; as many as the small room could 
hold, or the two faithful, conscientious teachers could 
instruct. I was one of the oldest of the scholars, and 
was frequently employed to hear the others recite their 
catechism, and verses of Scripture, and hymns. Thus 
early did my training for my life’s work begin. 

The exercises of the school were the reading of ashort 
passage of Scripture, and prayer offered by that good 
man, or by my mother; sometimes by both. I remember 
with deep unfeigned gratitude to God, and with feelings 
of reverent tenderness for the memory of those dear ser- 
vants of God, sainted and rewarded now, how earnest, 


| fervent, and yearning were their pleadings for the souls 


of the children. Not unfrequently the good man would 
take me all alone with him, and pray for me by name. 
This deeply affected me, and touched my heart, and filled 
my eyes. True, these impressions, like a morning cloud, 
passed away, but, like that cloud, they left an influence 
which is on me still. After the devotional exercises 
were over, the time was mainly spent in hearing the 
children recite from memory hymns, the catechism, and 
large portions of Scripture. The scholars were en- 
couraged to “ get by heart” as many verses as they could, 
by giving them reward tickets, which were exchanged 
for. picture cards and little books when a sufficient 
number had been obtained. My memory at that time 
was ready and retentive, and some weeks I would com- 
mit whole chapters, amounting to two hundred verses or 
more. On one occasion I repeated the whole of Psalm 
119. When a number of the scholars -had many verses, 
the recitation had either to be postponed, or a few of us 
would be detained until we had repeated the whole. 
Before dismissing the school our teacher gave us a brief, 
simple, affectionate address, telling us about the love of 
Jesus, and the way of salvation through him. The seed 
thus sown and watered did not, could not, fail of pro- 
ducing fruit; to what extent the day will reveal when 
that reviled and taunted follower of the Lamb shall 
stand before him, surrounded by those whom his un- 
tiring, unwearied, and unappreciated labors led to the 
Saviour. 

Half a century ago Sunday-schools were not popular 
in Scotland, and not a few of the parish ministers did 
not approve of them, and even went so far as to dis- 
courage them. In many rural districts they were wholly 
unknown, and where one was sustained, those who 
taught it were regarded as fanatical or righteous over- 
much, Whata contrast in this respect the present offers 
to the past; for now, I suppose, there is not a parish or 
village in all Scotland where this agency of the church is 
not in vigorous activity. The methods of teaching, and 
the varied facilities of books, lessons, and lesson helps 
for both teachers and scholars, have been greatly changed, 
improved, and increased. But I cannot think otherwise 
than that a Joss is sustained when a catechism is not accu- 
rately recited and taught, and passages from the Word of 
God, more extended than one or two verses, are not com- 
mitted to memory. Iam glad that my memory in child- 
hood was strengthened and filled with the mother’s 
catechism, the Shorter Catechism, the psalms of David, 
the Sermon on the Mount, the entire Gospel by John, 
and the book of Proverbs, as also with many excellent 
hymns, 

Let every earnest, devoted teacher be encouraged, and 
let him cast his bread hopefully upon the waters ; it will 
appear after many days. The humble, saintly man in a 
small Scottish village, after my mother, was my first 
teacher in theology, and did much to form the character 
of the pastor of to-day. 

“ Teacher—in that infant mind 
Heaven presents to thee a soil ; 
Be thy seeds of goodly kind, 
So shall blessing crown thy toil. 
“ God of grace! the sower bless, 
God of love! enrich the field; 
So shall human happiness 
Glory to the Giver yield. 
“Mortal! ne’er complain of dearth, 
Since to thee the boon is given, 
Seeds of truth to sow on earth 
For the harvest-home of heaven !” 


Be patient, dear brethren, your works will follow you. 
Be earnest in teaching the word ; encourage your scholars 
to treasure it in their memories. It is good alike for the 
understanding and the heart. It will provea lamp unto 
their feet and a light upon their path. Be assured that 
that wayward and seemingly inattentive boy, who causes 
you no little anxiety and uneasiness, will, if spared, live 
to bless you or cherish your memory, as I now do that of 
the dear Christian man who so patiently and faithfully 

+ 





sought to guide my boyish steps to Jesus. A child saved 
through your labors will be a brilliant star in your crown 
—and in your Master’s too. You are a co-worker with 
him, and, if faithful, you will enter into his joy and share 
his throne. 





THE COOKING GARDEN CLASS. 
BY LOUISE J. KIRKWUOD. 


It is evening at Wilson’s Mission House in New York, 
and one of its rooms, used at night to darkness, is now 
brightly lighted. In one end of it is a shining cooking- 
stove, and beside it is a supply of kindlings and coal. 
In the centre of the room is a long pine table; on it are 
dishes, cups, knives, forks, spoons, bowls, pans, measures» 
rolling-pin, moulding-board, flour, baking-powder, but- 
ter, salt, milk, potatoes, and soaking codfish: About the 
table are grouped twelve young girls, from fifteen to 
seyenteen years of age. At the head of it is Miss Hunt- 
ington of kitchen garden fame. On a column over 
against the table, is pinned up a bill of fare—it reads : 





Picked Codfish, 
Mashed Potatoes, 
Biscuit, | 





Butter-pats. 





We are thus introduced to Miss Huntington’s Cooking 
Garden Class. Cooking spelled with a“k,” she laugh- 
ingly declares it shall be, that it may fit the monogram 
of the Kitchen Garden—from which root it springs, 
promising to be a fruitful branch, and worthy ofthe family 
coat-of-arms, 

The girls who form this class are from that large num- 
ber who are at work in their shops all day, following 
their various trades, working at feathers and flowers, 
coats and vests, bullions and trimmings. Two of them are 
young waiting-maids, eager to add to their stock of 
knowledge; for they—as do the others of the class—look 
forward to a time when they shall have homes of their 
own, and each be the mistress of a kitchen. Yet all 
untrained to deftness in its arts they will enter it, unless 
some friendly help, like this of the Cooking Garden 
Class, be extended to them. 

Balancing all plans and opinions, a course of twelve 
lessons was determined upon, each lesson to be repeated 
twice, that none might miss learning thoroughly each 
step. 

It also seemed wise to try some plain, simple dishes, 
such as, at a cost they each might afford, they could pur- 
chase materials for, and try over for themselves, at home. 

Gathered about the table, as we have described, the 
class was organized, and the work of each assigned. 
Two turn to the stove, which “went good” for us, they 
approvingly remark afterwards. 

The codfish properly soaked, well drained, and dried, 
two girls with forks pull it into a heap of dainty shreds. 
One girl watches another as she tries her skill at mould- 
ing butter-pats. Perfectly formed they come out at last, 
and the quiet satisfaction of the artist seemed somewhat 
akin to the triumph of sculptors. There are two girls 
over a pan of potatoes, peeling them carefully. But the 
most serious part of the lesson is the making of the 
biscuit. There is earnest observation of every step in 
the operation. The sifting, mixing, and moulding go 
quickly on; for briskness enters into the receipt as much 
as does the baking-powder. It is an inexperienced hand 
which mixes and moulds, but she pleads eagerly for the 
privilege, saying, “Oh! please let me; I never mixed 
nothing.” 

In a few minutes they_are in the pan, all evenly 
arranged and lightly pricked, then shoved into the well- 
heated oven. “ What if they shouldn’t puff up?” says 
one. “But they will,” says another; “for they are 
made exactly right.” When the moment comes to take 
a look into the oven, there is a quick glance and a joy- 
ful exclamation, “ Be-a-u-tiful! let them be,” and the 
oven-door closes. 

The potatoes now become the centre of attraction. A 
pair of the cooks take charge of them, and drain off the 
water. They must be mashed. “ With what?” “A 
pounder,” they reply. “No, a fork will do it far better; 
rattle it around and beat them well while the milk is 
heating.” Beat! beat! “Now putin the butter; turn 
in the milk.” The mass is white and fluffy. “ Pile it 
about the edges of the platter; do not smooth it; now 
turn into the middle of the platter the fish, which has 
been stewing for a little in the milk and butter.” “It 
is like a volcano,” says one. ‘‘ Yes. Shove it into the 
oven now, and let it get a crust of brown,” 

The last touches must be given to the table, which is 
already set with its knives, forks, and plates. The cold 
water is on, the biscuit and the butter-pats. “The 
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potatoes now are touched with brown. So bring on the 


* platter.” 


The meal ‘is served. It is the young cook’s first Cook- 
ing Garden triumph ! 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK OF THE 
MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. J. MAX HARK, 


As was shown in some detail in an article several years 
ago (The Sunday School Times, Vol. X XIL., No. 21), 
special means were provided in the Moravian Church 
for the religious training of the young, many years before 
the dawn of evangelical truth in the rest of the world 
through Luther’s reformation. The Removal of the 
Church at Herrnhut, Saxony, in 1727, may almost be 
said to date from the marvelous spiritual awakening 
among the children that took place there on August 17, 
occasioned by the special efforts made on their behalf by 
Count Zinzendorf. Since that time, August 17 is observed 
throughout the Church as a special Children’s Day, and 
is fraught with many blessings. 

The system in vogue before the institution of the Sun- 
day-school as such must be referred to in order to our 
understanding of the later position of the Church with 
regard to the Sunday-school. Indeed, it possessed many 
of the most interesting and important features of the 
latter from the beginning. 

The congregation was divided into classes, or “ choirs,” 
of which the Children’s Choir was one, and the Youths’ 
and the Maidens’ Choirs were others. These classes had 
separate superintendents, and separate special meetings 
for religious instruction and worship every Sunday. 
Besides this, the superintendent had to keep himself 
intimately acquainted with the spiritual condition and 
wants of each member of his choir, hold frequent religious 
conversations, prayers, etc., with them individually, and 
accompanied them to the general church services, seeing 
to it that they all attended and behaved properly. As 
every congregation had its parochial school, which every 
child had to attend, the specific instruction in the Bible 
was given there, two hoyrs every week being devoted to 
this. The catechism and church hymns were also taught 
there. The children’s service was held every Sunday 
morning before the general service, at which a very 
short sermon was preached to them on the daily text. 
Some of the children’s sermons of Bishop Spangenberg, 
still extant, are models of their kind. 

It was probably owing to the thoroughness of this 
system that the Sunday-school did not find entrance in 
the Moravian Church as soon and as fully as in some 
other denominations; and this same reason may be one 
of the causes why it has not yet been adopted in the 
German province of the Church. Still we are not so 
very far behind others; for our first Sunday-schoof—the 
one at Fairfield, England—was begun in 1792, and 
since then schools have been organized and are flourish- 
ing in nearly every congregation of the British and 
American provinces. In the former, where there are 38 
churches, we have 36 Sunday-schools, with 3,980 schol- 
ars and 557 teachers. In America we have 83 congre- 
gations, of which, however, a large number are Home 
Mission stations, as to which it often happens that two or 
more are served by one pastor, and are under one church 
organization. This explains partly why in these 83 
churches there are only 71 Sunday-schools. They have 
a membership of 8,636 scholars and 999 teachers and 
officers. 

In our Foreign Mission field all over the world, the 
Sunday-school work is deeply appreciated. From the 
nature of the case it is deemed more convenient, and 
perhaps more effective, in many of the isolated stations, 
and the smaller, less developed ones where teachers are 
not to be had, to hold fast to the old system, of a meet- 
ing specially for the children, which, however, the 
adults also attend, where the missionary explains and 
applies to them the daily text, and they sing and recite 
Scripture and hymn verses. In addition to this, at every 
mission station there is a parochial school where Bible 
study receives at least as much attention as secular 
instruction. Nevertheless, in the 98 main and 15 filial 
stations which we have among the heathen, there are no 
less than 89 Sunday-schools, with 12,870 scholars, of 
whom 6,219 are adults. The 211 parochial schools are 
attended by 16,487 pupils. We have, therefore, a total 
membership in the Sunday-schools of our Church of 
27,042 souls. 

Our General Synod has formally recognized “Sunday- 
schools as a part of the work assigned to us by the Lord, 
both within and without the borders of our Church,” and 
«ommended them to the “ fostering and directing super- 





vision” of the pastors and elders. The pastor is there- 
fore always the head of the school. In some the super- 
intendent, and even the teachers, are appointed by the 
school and Board of Elders jointly. The principle is 
recognized that, as the church is the mother of the 
school, it is in her place to provide for the support of 
the latter. It is not always carried out, however ; though 
nearly all our schools, even those which have to support 
themselves, contribute liberally to the work of Foreign 
and Home Missions, and other benevolent causes. 

In their general organization and methods of work, 
our schools are well up with the times, using the best 
lesson helps, holding teachers’ study meetings, and tak- 
ing advantage of every means afforded to become as 
thoroughly useful as possible in the furtherance of the 
Lord’s cause. Our publishing house at Bethlehem issues 
a monthly youths’ paper, The Little Missionary, while 
in the weekly church paper, The Moravian, there is a 
separate Sunday-school department, giving a brief lesson 
exposition,—of the International lessons, of course,— 
general Sunday-school intelligence, and notes and news 
of the work in the denomination, and in the world at 
large. 

While many regret that the Sunday-school has super- 
seded some of the excellent features of our original work 
for the young, all rejcice in the many great advantages 
it offers, and gratefully use them to the glory of God. — 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—— 


SUE’S ANSWER. 
BY KATE SUMNER GATES. 


“Oh, dear!” groaned Sue behind the pantry door, 
whither she had retreated in sore distress of mind. “I 
wonder if there’s anything else to come.” 

There was the flour-barrel empty ; she had put the last 
lump of sugar into her mother’s tea that night. Margie’s 
shoes, that for some time had been only just holding 
together, had given out to-day as completely as the 
deacon’s “ one hoss shay.” | 

It was growing cold every day. It was the time of 
year for it to do so, to be sure, but all the same the coal- 
bin was empty. Sue hid the thermometer in the darkest 
corner of the closet, and tried to feel comfortably warm 
without a fire, but it was a lamentable failure. 

Mother did not notice it so much, for she did not sit 
up long at a time, and was all bundled up then. The 
doctor had said that very afternoon that they must get 
nourishing food for her, else she would never get strong. 
And there on the table lay Sue’s pocket-book—Sue was 
family treasurer—looking, she declared, as though Mt. 
Washington had sat on it. Oh, if she could only get a 
letter to-night! 

Presently, after carefully wiping away all traces of 
tears, Sue emerged from her hiding-place. “Guess Pll 
just run down to the office,” she said carelessly. “My 
head aches some; the fresh air will do it good. You 
will not want anything but what the children can get 
for you,—will you, mother?” 

“No, dear. Shake a walk; it will do you good.” 

“Allright. Good-bye!” 

Up-stairs, in her own little room, Sue knelt down by 
the bedside. “QO Father in heaven!” she prayed, 
“grant my prayer, and give me the letter I desire.” 
Over and over again she prayed it passionately. 

There was a vacancy over in the Podunk schools, She 
had heard of it somehow, and more than a week ago had 
written to the committee, applying for the school, but 
not a word had she heard yet. Surely the answer would 
come to-night! If only she knew she would have the 
school, she would ask Mr. Stone to trust them for gro- 
ceries. She wrapped her shawl closely about her, and 
went down the street rapidly. 

“ Anything for me?” she asked almost confidently. 
She had prayed for it so earnestly ; surely it must come. 
Her heart almost stood still as Miss Duncan looked. 

“No, there’s nothing for you. Growing colder,— 
isn’t it?” 

Sue shrugged her shoulders impatiently. What did 
she care about the weather! At any rate, she did not 
wish to be reminded that it was growing cold ; for there 
was that empty coal-bin. 

“ Are yousure?” she asked. “I was expecting a letter 
to-night.” 

Miss Duncan looked again, more carefully. There 
was something in the girl’s face that rather startled her. 
She wished she could find a letter addressed to “Miss 
Sue Dennison,” but there was none such to be found. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, turning back to her little win- 
dow ; “ but I do not find any.” 





Sue made no answer; she only shut her lips very 
tightly together. ; 

“ I—don’t believe God hears our prayers, or cares for 
us,—not for me, at any rate,” she thought to herself as 
she went wearily home. 

“Come and sit down by me,” said her mother, after 
the children were in bed, “ and tell me all about it.” 

Sue came over and put her head down in the pillows. 

“T thought God answered prayers,” she said bitterly. 

“He does, my child.” 

“ But not always,” interposed Sue; “for I have been 
praying all the week, and particularly to-day, that I 
might get a letter from Podunk, and I did not get it. 
Here it is Friday, school begins Monday, so, of course, 
there is no hope for me there now. I might just as well 
not have prayed.” 

“Sue,” asked her mother, “do you remember, when 
you were getting well from scarlet fever, how you used 
to tease me to let you read?” 

“Of course I do,” replied Sue, wondering what was 
the connection between her childish doings and her 
letter. 

“ Did I let you do as you wished? ” 

“No, you kept putting me off, though I thought it 
was awful in you. But I found afterwards that you 
were afraid I was going to lose my eyes.” 

“My dear, perhaps the Lord is holding back your 
letter because he sees it is for your good in some way. 
All prayer is arswered; do not doubt that. Yours will 
be, maybe is already, only the answer may not have 
reached you. It may not, perhaps, be just as you ask 
or expect. When you begged me to let you read, I dared 
not, but I read to youmyself. Oftentimes, in our blind- 
ness, we ask of the Lord that which is not good for us, 
and in love he gives us instead what he sees best for us.” 

“ But, mother, this is for our good; we need it so 
much,” pleaded Sue. 

“ Yes, dear, so we think, but it is all right. Cannot 
you trust the Lord, my child?” 

“T—don’t know. If it was anything I wanted for 
myself,—but it seems so hard to refuse me such a little 
thing when I want it so much for your sakes,” said Sue 
bitterly, as she rose and went about putting things to 
rights for the night. 

“ T suppose the Lord does answer prayer sometimes, 
but it didn’t do any good for me to pray,” was her las‘ 
thought before she dropped asleep. _ 

The chairman of the school committee in Podunk had 
a small hole in his overcoat pocket, and Mrs. Chairman 
kept forgetting to mend it. It was not so very large, 
just about right for a letter to slip through; and who 
would ever think of looking in a coat-lining for letters! 
Furthermore, that was the very pocket where Mr. Chair- 
man usually carried his letters. 

Somehow Miss Duncan could not get Sue’s face out 
of her mind. 

“Tt was no ordinary letter she wanted,” she said to 
herself, as Sue trudged wearily home. “ There’s trouble 
of some sort there. I do believe they are poor as church 
mice. Well, I hope the letter will come to-morrow.” 

But the last mail for the day had come and been sorted, 
and still there was nothing for Sue. 

“T really believe,” sighed the cheery little post-mis- 
tress to herself,—‘I really believe if she looks as dis- 
appointed to-night, I shall— Why, Cousin James! 
where did you come from, and what do you want?” 

“Tm hunting a needle ina haymow. Suppose I'll 
find it?” replied the new comer. 

“ Perhaps, if you know in what part to look.” 

“But I don’t, you see. I don’t even know for sure 
that there is any needle. Yousee our schools commence 
Monday, and at the very last minute we find ourselves 
minus a teacher, and I do not seem to have very good 
luck in finding any one to fill her place. You don’t 
happen to know of any one, do you?” 

Miss Duncan had a sudden vision of Sue’s face as it 
had looked last night. 

“She’s a good scholar,—and I guess they are poor 
enough, without doubt—it won’t do any harm any way ; 
I’ll send him there,” was her rapid mental conclusion. 

“Tt is all guesswork, James, but I have an intuition 
that I know just where you can find your needle.” 

“ Much obliged,” responded Cousin James, as he wrote 
Sue’s address down. “ Good-night.” 

“O mother!” almost sobbed Sue that night, “just think 
how much better this is than I asked. Why, the salary 
is two or three times as large as I should have had in 
Podunk! O mother, mother, to think I should be so 
wicked when God had this in store for me!” 

And Mrs. Chairman never knew how those few neg- 
lected stitches of hers changed the whole future of the 
life of a perfect stranger to her. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1883. | 


1, April 1.—Simon the Sorcerer 


sence Acts 8: 14-% 





2 Apri) 8.—Philip and the Ethiopian... 

3. April 15.—Sanl’s Convereien:...... 
4 April 22.—Saul Preaching Christ ........ od 
6. April 20.—Peter Working Miracles.............ccuseceeerseereees 


oo» Acts 8: 26-40 
Acts 9:1-18 
«Acts 9: 19-31 
.Acts 9: 32-43 








LESSON IIL, SUNDAY, APRIL 15, 1883. 
Titte: SAUL’S CONVERSION. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 9: 1-18.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1. And Saul, yet breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord, 
went unto the high priest, 

2. And desired of him letters to 
Damascus to the synagogues, that 
if he found any of this way, whe- 
ther they were men or women, he 
might bring them bound unto 
Jerusalem. 

8. And as he journeyed, he 
came near Damascus: and sud- 
denly there shined round about 
him a light from heaven : 

4. And he fell to the earth, and 
heard a voice saying unto him, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? 

6. And he said, Who art thou, 
Lord? And the Jord said, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest ; i 
is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks. 

6, And he trembling and aston- 
ished said, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do? And the Lord 
said unto him, Arise, and go into 
the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do. 

7. And the men which jour- 
neyed with him stood speechless, 
hearing a voice, but seeing no 
man, 

8. And Saul arose from the 
earth; and when his eyes were 
opened, he saw no man: but they 
led him by the hand, and brought 
him into Damascus. 

9, And he was three days with- 
out sight, and neither did eat nor 
drink. 


10. And there was acertain dis- 
ciple at Damascus, named Ana- 
nias ; afid to him said the Lord in 
a vision, Ananias. And he said, 
Behold, I am here, Lord. 

11, And the Lord said unto him, 
Arise, and go into the street, 
which is called Straight, and 
inquire in the house of Judas for 
one called Saul, of Tarsus: for, be- 
hold, he prayeth. 

12. And hath seen ina vision a 
man named Ananias coming in, 
and putting his hand on him, that 
he might receive his sight. 

18. Then Ananias answered, 
Lord, I have heard by many of 
this man, how much evil he hath 
done to thy saints at Jerusalem : 

14. And here he hath authority 
from the chief priests to bind all 
that call on thy name. 

15. But the Lord said unto him, 
Go thy way: for he is a chosen 


vessel unto me, to bear my name | : 


before the Gentiles, and kings, 
and the children of Israel: 

16. For I will shew him how 
great things he must suffer formy 
name's sake, 

17. And Ananias went his way, 
and entered into the house; and 
putting his hands on him said, 
Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, 
that appeared unto thee in the 
way as thou camest, hath sent me, 
that thou mightest receive thy 
sight, and be filled with the Holy 
Ghost. 

18. And immediately there fell 
from his eyes as it had been 
seales: and he received sight 
forthwith, and arose, and was 
baptized. 





REVISED VERSION. 

1 But Saul, yet breathing 
threatening and _ slaughter 
against the disciples of the 
Lord, went unto the high priest, 

2 and asked of him letters to Da- 
mascus unto the synagogues, 
thatif he found any that were 
of the Way, whether men or 
women, he might bring them 

8 bound to Jerusalem. And ashe 
journeyed, it came to pass that 
he drew nigh unto Damascus : 
and suddenly there shone 
round about him a light out of 

4 heaven: and he fell upon the 
earth, and heard a voice say- 
ing unto him, Saul, Saul, why 

5 persecutest thou me? And he 
said, Who art thou, Lord? And 

6 he said, I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest : but rise, and enter 
into the city, and it shali be 
told thee what thou must do, 

7 And the men that journeyed 
with him stood speechless, 
hearing the 'voice, but behold- 

8 ing no man. And Saul arose 
from the earth: and when his 
eyes were opened, he saw 
nothing ; and they led him by 
the hand, and brought him 

into Damascus. And he was 
three days without sight, and 
did neither eat nor drink. 

10 Now there wasa certain dis- 
ciple at Damascus, named Ana- 
nias; and the Lord said unto 
him ina vision, Ananias, And 
he said, Behold, I am here, 

li Lord, And the Lord said unto 
him, Arise, and go to the street 
which is called Straight, and 
inquire in the house of Judas 
for one named Saul, a man of 
Tarsus : for behold, he prayeth ; 

12 and he hath seen a man named 
Ananias coming in, and laying 
his hands on him, that he 

13 might receive his sight. But 
Ananias answered, Lord, I 
have heard from many of this 
man, how much ev'l he did to 

14 thy saints at Jerusalem: and 
here he hath authority from 
the chief priests to bind all 

15 that call upon thy name, But 
the Lord said unto him, Go thy 
way : for he is a *chosen vessel 
unto me, to bear my name be- 
fore the Gentiles and kings, 

16 and the children of Israel : for 
I will shew him how many 
things he must suffer for my 

17 name’s sake. And Ananias 

departed, and entered into the 

house; and laying his hands 
on him said, Brother Saul, the 

Lord, even Jesus, who appeared 

unto thee in the way which 

thou camest, hath sent me, 
that thou mayest receive thy 
sight, and be filled with the 

18 Holy Ghost. And _ straight- 
way there fell from his eyes as 
it were scales, and he received 
his sight ; and reeteaten and was 
__ baptized; 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: { Power through Faith and Fidelity to 


Christ the Saviour. 


Lesson Topic: A Changed Heart. 


1. Saul the Persecutor, v. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Saul the Penitent, v. 6-16. 
3. Saul the Brother, v. 17,18. 
Goupen Text: And he received sight forthwith, and arose, 


and was baptized,—Acts 9: 18, 








Datty Home Reaprnes: 

M.—John 3:1-17, The necessity for a changed heart. 
T. —Psa, 51: 1-19. Prayer for a clean heart. 
W.—Ezek. 36 : 21-28. The stony heart changed. 
T. —Psa, 34: 1-18. God nigh to a broken heart. 
F, —Acts 15: 1-14. Hearts purified by faith. 

« 8.—2 Cor.5:1-19. The heart become new. 
$.—John 1:1-18 The new birth from God. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SAUL THE PERSECUTOR. 
1. Saul’s Passion : 


Yet breathing threatening and slaughter against the disciples. 
Such as breathe out ogee: (Psa. 27 : 12). 
ey Bey yaar, =A mad inst them (Acts 26 : 11). 
d waste the ch pentering into every house ao 8:8). 
Beyond measure I persecuted the Church of God (Gal. 
ll. Saul’s Zeal : 
1. Asking for Letters. 


Went wnto the high priest, and asked of him letters to Damascus. 
The high priest . . . from whom also I received letters (Acts 22 : 5). 
I journeyed. . with the authority ... of thechief priests ‘Acts 26: 12), 
as written according to all that Haman had command (Est. 3: 12). 


2. Purpose of the Letters. 


If he found any ... of the Way... bring them bound to Jerusalem. 
After the Way which they call a sect wie 24 : 14). 
I persecuted this Way unto the death (Acts 21 : 4). 
Iam the way, and the truth, and the life (John 14 : 6). 
ll. Saul’s Experience : 

1. The Light. 

Suddenly .. . a light out of heaven, and he fell upon the earth. 

A light from heaven, above the brightness of sun (Acts 26 : 13 
Seoun Christ. . . dwelling in Sight tenempecenianie t 1 Aim, 6: is im. 
Countenance was as the sun . . . in his strength (Re : 16). 
Great day of their wrath > and ‘he teahhe tn aaal? Gey. 6:17.) 

2. The Voice. 


Heard a voice . . . Saul, Sanit, GRE poponoptentithan, oy 9 
In all their affliction he was afflicted (Isa. 63 : 9). 
He that toucheth-you, toucheth the le of his on (Zech. 2: 8). 
Unto one of these, Fis body did it bi ie ( att, 25: 
We are members 0 5 ; 30). 


8. The Lord. 


Who art thou, Lord? I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest. 
Lest haply ye be found even to be — es ing Acts 5 : 89 
Woe to fu that striveth with his ¢ » 
The weakness of Gad l.sunanrebenianes WGne. 2: 25). 

1. Persecution against the Church ever has been bitter and pecu- 
jiarly malignant. 
2. Persecution am the Ch oa Grows by what it feeds iy ey 
8. Persecution against the Church boys caused by the that 
its members were of *‘ the Way "—a Way, that condemns the world. 


4. Persecution — the Church is persecution against Jesus, the 
Ae of the Church 


Persecution against ‘the Church is striking at him who has all 
wer in his hand. 


6. Persecution against the Church is persecution against a Saviour, 


Il, SAUL THE PENITENT. 
1. Saul’s Helplessness: 
1. His Attendants, « 
Stood speechless, hearing the voice, but beholding no man, 
The men that were with me saw not the vision (Dan. 10 : 7). 
Lond, heard not the voice of him that spake to me (Acts 22: 9). 
I pray thee, open his eyes that he may see (2 Kings6 : 17). 
2. His Blindness. 
When his eyes were Pees: he saw nothing . . . led him. 


judgment came I... thatthey which see ma nes see (John 9: 
thes smote the men .. . with Sistnam (Gen, 19 19: 11 11). : ri 
Smite this people, I pray “thee, with blindness (2 Kings 6 : 18) 

3. His Fasting. r 


Three days without py gs did neither eat nor drink. 





wept, and mw oe and prayed (Neh. 1: 
Tin humbl my soul with aang (Pe - ‘ ® 
Turn ye even to me . ting ar . ae (Joel 2 : 12). 
ll. Saul’s Helper: 


1. Ananias’ Vision. 
The Lord said unto him ina vision, Ananias, 
Ananias, a devout man . . , well reported of by all the Jews (Acts 
I the Lord will make myself ‘ante him in a vision (Num. 12 iS : 6). ie 
Thus was the secret revealed unto Daniel in a night vision (Dan. 2: 19) ). 
He saw in a vision openly . . . about the ninth hour (Acts 10 : 3). 
2. Ananias’ Command. 


Arise . . . inquire. . . for... Saul: for behold he prayeth, 
When he was ante affliction he benought the Lord his God (2Ch 82:12 
Then shall ye call upon me... . and I will a oe 29: 1i, 12 12), 4 
While they are yet speaking, I will hear (Isa. 65 : 24). 

8. Ananias’ Objections. 


(1.) Ihave heard . . . how much evil he did to thy saints. 


Let the wicked forsake his way... will abundant! wh) 

I was before a blasphemer, an a persecutor @ Timi ‘est hig 

When sin abounded, grace did abound more panes Sh (Rom. 5: 20). 
(2.) Hath authority . . . to bind all that call upon thy name. 

All that call upon the name eof our Lord Jesus 

With tiiem that call upon the Lord out of a 

Ye thought evil . . . God meant it unto 


4, Ananias Reeaared: 


(1.) Chosen vessel wnto me to bear my name before the iced 


I will send thee forth far hence unto the Gentiles 
Called me . 


Acts 
thatl ht hi 
As Tam an  aposnte of Gerrthon Telos rity tay eainistry fin Gentes (i 5 (Gel. st tea 


(2.) I will shew him vrspicene testis eae 
The Holy Ghost testifieth ., Rondsand aMictions ebide me Acts 20» 
In labors .. . in prisons. . . in stripes above measure @ Gor. 11" 23) “a6 
We are made asthe filth of the world (1 Cor : 38), 
1, The Lord Jesus often reveals himself man 
His voice is often audible only to one oul, ‘Sieeeainatites ait 
2 Eg Lord Jesus often afflicts the body that he may save the soul. 
Lord Jesus is certain to hear the penitent’s first prayer. 
ri The Lord Jesus makes use of angels and of men to save a single 


5. The Lord Jesus knows thoroughly how evil ev 
and yet is ready to pardon pe oS a 
. The Lord Jesus is ready to make a chosen vessel of many who 
are now blaspheming his name. 


he Lord Jesus sends his workers on no unprofitable erran 
-s theirs not to question, but to go. " as mr: 


pre heat Tim 22). 


a 2 


Ill, SAUL THE BROTHER, 
{. The Salutation ; 


Ananias . . . laying his hands on him, said, Brother Saul. 
Said unto me, Brother Saul, receive th: h 
Love one another from the heart Re Get AP, *; as 
Receive ye one another, even as Christ also Sotehieed nf (Roma, 15:7). 
i. The Good Tidings : 

Jesus sent . . . thou mayest receive thy sight ... Holy Ghost, 
To open the blina eyes (Isa. 42 : 7). 
bia delivered us out of the power of darkness (Col. 1: 18). 

Ye shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost is come (Acts 1; 8). 


i. The Instant Restoration : 
Straightway . . . received his sight . . . was baptized. 

Called you out of darkness into his marvelous us ight (1 Pet. 2: 9. 

In that hour I looked up on him (Acts 22: 

He that eth and is baptized, 1 be saved 16 : 16). 

1. To be of help to those nded by sin, one must feel toward them 


asa 4 

2. © by the Lord Sesus Christ ses 7 one must be sent to them 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 
be of help to those blinded by sin, one must go to them in the 


a of the Lord Jes 
4. Those blinded by on, will, immediately upon their blindness 
being removed, their fuith in him who was their cure. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CONVERSION. 
1. tts ae satel 


Commanded (Job 9 rt. Prov. 1: 23; Pe Ri: 6; 55:7; Jer.3:7; 

Danger of Aecting (Pan gr Bg Ft % 44:5, 11). 
of n Dy iv. er. 

A cause of jor k. 18: Loy pet og 

Necessary to iotiiing Sut of dm (hate 8 : 


2. What It Is: 


Turning from iniquity (Ezek. 18 : 27, 28). 
Ceasing to do evil Pin. 1: 16, 17). 


Turning from evil wa Gonah 3: 10). 
Forsakiog evil wa ea = 7). 
Turning to God (Acts 28720), 

3. How Brought About : 


BY Sonn iting Sp pam. 3: 1. 


By the low of ¢ “3 (Psa. 19: oe 
Follows repentance — 3:19; 2). 
Felew ith (Acts 11 

The result of affliction Pe. 78 : 84). 
By self-examination (Psa. 119: 59; Lam. 8: 40). 
By godly sorrow (2 Cor. 7 : 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENTNG Events.—None. 

Trme.—Authorities vary from A. D. 30 to A.D. 40. Bible 
margin, A.D. 35. 

Praces.—“ Nigh unto,” and in, Damascus. 

Prrsons.—1. Saul on his way to Damascus, armed with 
authority from the high priest, to arrest, and bring to Jerusa- 
lem for punishment, all those who were of “the Way.” 
2. “The men that journeyed with him.” 3. Ananias. 
Nothing is known of him more than is told here, and in the 
parallel account in Acts 22:12. In the latter place, Paul 
speaks of him as “a devout man according to the law, well 
reported of by all the Jews that dwelt there.” Tradition 
makes him, subsequently, bishop of Damascus and a martyr. 

PaRALLEL PassaGes.—Acts 22: 5-16 ; 26: 10-18. 

CrrcuMSTANCES.—The narrative now returns to take up 
again the history of Saul, who, at Acts 8: 3, was left laying 
waste the Church in Jerusalem, and mercilessly haling men 
and women to prison. He himself says of this period of his 
life, that he was “exceedingly mad against them.” He was 
filled with an intense zeal to utterly destroy the Church. 
Having scattered the believers from Jerusalem, now he pro- 
poses to rid Damascus of their presence, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D, 

Verse 1.—But Saul, yet breathing threatening and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord, went wnio the high priest: 
Authorized Version, “And.” But, as in Revised Version, is 
better as showing the contrast of what follows with the nar- 
rative of Philip and the eunuch. Yet implies that some 
time had elapsed since Saul began to persecute the Chris- 
tions (comp. 8: 1,3). Breathing: Revised Version ; “breath- 
ing out,” Authorized Version. Threatening and slaughter 
were figuratively the breath which he had within, the spirit 
which he breathed, or breathed with. Went unto the high 
priest: The high priest, at least as head of the great council, 
had the chief power of initiating religious trials, with gen- 
eral oversight of religious affairs. The synagogues were 
places where minor offenses against religious observances were 
tried, and punished by scourging. The courts or councils 
for this purpose consisted, it is said, of three men,—the ruler 
of the synagogue and two presbyters. For the punishment 
of scourging in the synagogues compare Matthew 10: 17; 
23:34; Mark 13:9; Luke 12:11; compare 21:12; Acts 
22:19; 26:11. 

Verse 2.—And asked of him letters to Damascus unto the 
synagogues : Multitudes of Jews lived there; but the question 
is naturally asked, how the chief priest at Jerusalem, and 
Jews belonging to the synagogues in Damascus, could assume 
to arrest Jews in that city, and have them sent bound to 
Jerusalem. Damascus was at that time under the control of 
Aretas, king of Nabathean Arabia, whose ethnarch or prefect 
(comp. 2 Cor. 11: 32) was acting in a way to please the Jews, 
or the Jewish council, at Jerusalem. How Aretas came to 
haye a certain control at Damascus, a city which belonged to 
the Roman province of Syria, is not certain. But this seems 
probable—that early in A. D, 37, when Tiberius died and 
was succeeded by Caligula, some changes of government took 
place in the province of Syria, among which some sort of 
control in Damascus may have been given to this Arabian, 
who was the enemy of the emperor’s enemy, Herod Antipas. 
At all events, it is certain from 2 Corinthians 11; 32, above 
cited, that such control then belonged to him. And this is 
supported by the fact that, while Roman coins of the two 
emperors, Augustus and Tiberius, are found, none of Caligula 
or of Claudius are known to exist. For the chronology com, 
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pare verse 23 below, and Galatians 1:17, 18. See also Alford in time a crisis in his religious life was taking place, at which 


| 


Bible Dictionary, article “ Aretas,” and Wieseler in Herzog’s the seventh chapter of Romans—that wonderful chapter 
Lexicon, under the same word.—T hat if he fownd any that were | which he could not have written without feeling it—was 
of the Way, whether men or women, he might bring them bound to | acted out in himself. Perhaps a deep conviction of personal 
Jerusalem: The head men in the synagogues could secure sinfulness was working slowly within him when he was thus 
the arrest of such persons, by permission of the government, | by good works of persecution trying to earn the favor of God. 


especially as they might be represented as being runaways 
from the jurisdiction of the council at Jerusalem. That were 
of the Way : The way of God, in Acts 18 : 26, is the way of faith 
and life which God requires, and in 18: 25 is the’way of the 
Lord, the way which the Lord Jesus taught. The way here 
and in 19: 9, 23; 24: 22, denotes the gospel, or way of life 
and faith taught by Christ, and is so used in Paul’s speech 
(22: 4). This peculiar use of the word without a genitive is 
confined to Acts. 


Verse 3.—And as he journeyed, it came to pass that he drew 
nigh to Damascus (or, while he was on his journey, it came to 
pass that he was coming nigh), and suddenly (that is, when 
suddenly) there shone round about him a light out of heaven 
(Authorized Version, from heaven,—an inferior text) : Notice 
that the light shone about him, but not necessarily about his 
companions, 

Verse 4.—And he fell upon the earth, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? In persecuting 

Christ’s disciples he persecuted him. Me is emphatic, 
"Verses 5, 6.—And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And he 
said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest ; but rise, and enter into 
the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do: In Authorized 
Version we find after whom thou persecutest, and before but gise, 
the following passage, “It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks,” which is found in 26: 14 (followed by), “ And 
he, trembling and astonished, said, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me todo?” The whole passage thus inserted has no 
right to a place here. Not a single known Greek manuscript 
contains it in this connection, and the latter part (“ And, he, 
trembling, . .. would have me to do”) was turned into 
Greek, it is said, by Erasmus, from the Vulgate. But even 
the earliest manuscript of the Vulgate, the Amiatinus, 
has it not. We find the cause of the insertion in a desire of 
some one, four or more centuries after our era, to harmonize 
the three accounts of Paul’s conversion, that here, and those 
in 25 and 26,—the latter being contained in speeches of the 
apostle. It ought to be added that in the present passage, 
when the inserted passage is taken out, “but rise, . . . and it 
shall be told thee what thow must do,” is rather abrupt. In 
22:10 we find Saul inquiring what he should do, and the 
Lord bidding him go into Damascus, “and there it shall be told 
thee (he adds) what thou must do.’ It must have been a desire 
to fill up the sketch here which Luke passed over so briefly, 
that led to the insertion, which is the most unquestionable one 
meddling with the text to be found inthe New Testament. 

Verse 7.—And the men that journeyed with him stood speech- 
less, hearing the voice, but beholding no man: In 22: 9 Paul 
says, “ And the men that were with me saw indeed the light, 
but they heard not the voice of him that spake tome.” There 
is no contradiction here. Themen heard no articulate sound, 
but heard something which they conceived to be a voice like 
a man’s. Luke uses “voice” something as in Acts 11: 7. 
Paul uses.it in chapter 22 as an intelligible sound. And we 
may add that voices heard in visions from heaven are not 
necessarily audible to bystanders (comp. John 12: 28-30). 
And again the men saw noone, but, as Paul says (22: 9), they 
saw the light, but need not have seen the form of any one. 
Yet the phenomena were so unusual that they attributed 
them to the presence of a divine or, at least, of a supernatural 
being; and they became speechless through the action on 
their minds and nervous system. Luke, in chapter 9, nar- 
rates as a historian; in 22, gives us what Paulsays. If he 
had seen a discrepancy between his own account and Paul’s, 
we should not have had it here, without an explanation, such 
as we find it; and the divergence—what there is—proves the 
historian’s honesty, and his belief in the apostle’s statement. 


Verse 8.—And Saul arose from the earth: The verb trans- 
lated arose might have the sense was raised up, lifted up, but 
it often has a neuter sense in the passive, as in John 11: 29; 
13:4;14: 31; Matthew 17: 7.—And when his eyes were opened, 
he saw nothing: The sense is not, as I conceive, when some 
one opened his eyes, or pulled the lids apart, but simply 
became opened. He saw nothing: For atime he had shut his 
eyes to avoid the insupportable brightness of the light from 
heaven; and the dread inspired made him afraid to try to 
open them. When at length he did so, the blinding and 
dazzling effect of the light continued. In all this there was 
nothing miraculous, yet the blindness might have been per- 
manent but for the miracle brought upon him.— And they led 
him by the hand, and brought him into Damascus : Or, perhaps, 
by leading him by the hand, they brought him. Meyer remarks 
that the blindness for the time left him free to meditate on 
the past, especially on Christ’s words and the vision of him. 
The three days of fasting also were of use as a preface and 
gateway to a wholly new life. 

Some have tried to take away what was miraculous in this 
conversion of Saul, by the suggestion that he was ill at ease, 
and struggled with himself when he undertook to carry on 
the persecuting work. And one wight conjecture that at this 





But we see no evidence, at least, that his mind was disturbed 
by the claims of Christ, however he might already be feeling 
his sins and state of alienation from God. Wecan discover as 
yet no abatement of his persecuting spirit, no change in his fiery 
zeal and spirit of slaughter, but just the same conscientious 
blindness and boldness that one might see in an honest inquisi- 
tor. “I verily thought with myself that I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” We 
must conceive of him as a disinterested zealot, doing all that 
he did in dead earnest, without the scruples of some zealots, 
and the selfish aims of others. It was when Christ showed 
himself to him that his conviction began that Jesus was the 
Christ, and not until then were the deep foundations of his 
doctrine of sin and of redemption laid. But the manifesta- 
tion to himself of his persecuting spirit must have been an 
unspeakable blessing from the time when he could say, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 


Verse 10.— Now there was a certain disciple (Christian 
believer) at Damascus, named Ananias ; aitd the Lord (Jesus) 
said unto him in a vision, Ananias. And he said, Behold, I 
am here, Lord: The vision appeared to Ananias three days 
after the vision seen by Paul; and if we may argue from 
verse 17, at thy beginning, appeared in the day time, like 
that made to Paul, as well as those made to Cornelius and 
Peter in chapter 10: 3,11. The phrase “ Behold I,” which 
is a strictly Hebrew formula, means, “ Lo, here I am ready to 
do thy will.” 

Verse 11.—And the Lord (Jesus) said unto him, Arise, 
and go into the street called Straight: As the causes of the 
prosperity of Damascus are permanent ones—its situation 
between the sea and Egypt, on the east of Antilibanus, and 
the great plain watered by the Abana or Barada—it has, 
probably, retained its landmarks more than other ancient 
cities. The street called Straight, being at that time a 
thoroughfare from the eastern gate to the other side of the 
city, is represented by the street of the bazars, running to 
the castle or pacha’s palace, and the name of Straight is still 
given to it by the guides.—And inquire in the house of Judas 
for one named Saw, a man of Tarsus: It is assumed that 
Ananias knew where Judas, a compatriot of his, lived. The 
exact account of where Saul was to be found, with what fol- 
lows, indicates the knowledge which the risen Lord possessed 
of earthly things, and by which he guided Ananias. 

Verse 12.—For behold he prayeth: For gives one reason for 
sending Ananias to visit Paul. He is no longer in a perse- 
cuting mood. He prayeth: The word here used is confined 
to prayer addressed to a divine being, and in this place 
denotes a state of prayer.—And he hath seen (in vision) a 
man named Ananias: Thus the Lord prepared him for the 
visit of Ananias. The name communicated in the vision, 
with the addition of the purpose for which he was sent in to 
visit Saul, were all-sufficient evidences of the reality of the 
vision, both to Ananias and to Saul Himself. 


Verses 13, 14.—Ananias almost remonstrates, like some of 
the worthies of the Old Testament (as Abraham, in the 
passage, “That be far from thee, Lord, to slay the righteous 
and the wicked”), or hesitates and doubts, as though such a 
man as he supposed Saul to be could be intended, or as if he 
could not have understood what Jesus had said. 


Verse 15.—To his hesitating servant Jesus replies, Go thy 
way ; for he is a chosen vessel: Literally, he is a vessel of 
election or choice; that is, one whom Christ has selected as 
his instrument.— To bear my name before the Gentiles and kings, 
and the people of Israel: Paul, in 2 Timothy 2: 21, uses the 
same word, in the passage “a vessel of honor, sanctified, use- 
ful for the master, prepared for every good work;” and in 
Romans 9: 22, 23, “a vessel of mercy.” Compare chapters 
22: 21; 26: 18, 20. 

Verse 16.—For I will show him how many things he must 
suffer for my name’s sake: For gives or introduces the reason 
why he was called a chosen instrument. He was to suffer 
much for his Master, which implies his being used as one 
who could be relied upon and qualified to do the most impor- 
tant services. 

Verse 17.—The words of Christ, showing that Saul was to 
be one of his servants, and a very choice one, opened the 
Christian heart of Ananias; and so he comes to him, and 
says, Brother Saul. The persecutor was forgotten, and the 
two were one in Christ Jesus. This word was the word of 
initiation into Christian fellowship. How it must have 
touched the sensitive and now depressed heart of Saul to 
hear this word, Brother Saul, and those which follow,—the 
Lord, even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the way in which thou 
camest, hath sent me, that thow mayest receive thy sight, and be 
filled with the Holy Ghost! How tenderly he refers to the 
occasion when Christ showed himself to the persecutor! 

Verse 18.—And straightway there fell from his eyes as it were 
scales: The description conveys the impression that there 
was an inflammation and an outward crust on his eyes or | 





eyelids, or both. The sensation to Paul, who must have 
described it to his friend and physician Luke, resembled 
scales, or something covering the surface, dropping off— 
And he received his sight (or, recovered his sight) ; and he arose 
and was baptized: That is, he arose from his bed, where he lay 
blind and feeble. The baptism was, without doubt, performed 
by Ananias, who, if he were an ordinary disciple, did what 
others of the Church did when occasion called for it. Com- 
pare 10: 48, where, not Peter, but one of the disciples with 
him, baptized Cornelius and others who were in his house ; 
1 Corinthians 1: 15-17; John 4: 2. 

There are several things which deserve remark before 
closing this lesson. 1. Saul is called, by the Lord Jesus, a 
chosen instrument to do his work in the world. We can 
scarcely doubt that his honesty, courage, and sincerity in the 
bad cause were causes of his selection, as well as other valu- 
able traits of character. His wonderful career shows that 
the choice was, partly at least, dictated by the foresight of 
his capacity to become a choice instrument. Another reason, 
without doubt, was that which Paul himself mentions in 
1 Timothy 1: 16. 

2. Luke seems to have had a clear appreciation of the 
greatness of this event. He shows this by his history, and 
by the insertion of two accounts given by the apostle himself 
of his own conversion. It was certaimly wise for the evan- 
gelist, when he saw and knew what Paul became and did, 
to make him a leading figure in his narrative of the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles. : 

3. Luke shows his undoubting confidence in the reality of 
Paul’s conversion by letting him tell his story, which differs 
in chapters 22 and 26 considerably from his own. But yet, 
in his history, he omits particulars concerning Paul, as 
though it was not the apostle, but the progress of the gospel, 
which interested him most. And thus, when ke makes no 
mention of Paul’s fleeing from Damascus into Arabia, he 
mentions the stay of some length in Damascus, and the 
return to Jerusalem (compare v. 25; 2 Cor. 11: 33, and Gal. 
1:18), but omits the account of his retirement into Arabia, 
which had no especial bearing on future events of his life. 

4. The conversion of Paul is supported by such evidence 
as few events of antiquity besides can claim. His traveling 
companion, Luke, believed it; he who was with him for 
years. He himself speaks of his sorrow and Christ’s grace 
as a penitent persecutor. The question is, What was the 
cause of his conversion? He says, more than once, that he 
had seen the Lord Jesus (1 Cor. 9:1; 15:8). Can this be 
explained in any rational way, taken in connection with his 
life and faith after his conversion, unless by admitting that 
something marvelous from heaven stopped him on his way 
to Damascus, as Luke describes it? and how could his sub- 
sequent life be changed in the circumstances by that alone? 
A persecutor having no doubt that he saw Jesus, and con- 
vinced that\he whose cause he was trying to injure was no 
other than the promised Messiah, alters, not only his faith, 
but his whole system of thinking and acting, and continues 
in an unwavering ‘course of endeavor to spread the gospel, 
ith constant faith and hope, until the end. His doctrine 
of sin and of redemption was held from the time that his life 
first opens to us until he endured the last of his trials known 
from history; and this began with a persuasion that Christ, 
whom he had rejected, was indeed the Saviour of sinners. 
His whole inner life had been shaped by it. If anybody was 
ever a full believer to such an extent as to endure trials for 
his faith beyond the ordinary capacity of human endurance, 
he was such a believer; and yet he saw no earthly interests 
before him on the Christian side, but must have been certain 
of hatred from his own persecuting countrymen. This life of 
years began with God’s revealing his Son in him. He 
changed his opinions, his life, gave up everything, with a 
spirit of consecration so earnest that no one ever exceeded 
him. We must conclude that the sight of a risen Christ 
changed this man of vast ability and power of thought, as 
he himself ever afterwards affirmed, from a persecutor to a 
believer, from a self-righteous Pharisee into the great teacher 
of salvation by grace. 





SAUL BECOMES PAUL. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


The conversion of just one individual is often of immeas- 
urable account, for it makes a difference of two in the reckon- 
ing of spiritual forces for the evangelization of the great 
belligerent world around us. It resembles the conquest of 
some extraordinary leader in a military campaign, who, the 
moment he is taken captive, becomes a leader on the other 
side, and serves the cause which he before labored to over- 
throw. Suppose Aaron Burr had been such a Christian as 
his grandfather or his father was; bright, gifted, keen, 
scholarly and popular; what a change in the influences of 
those infidel times there might have been! Suppose Addison 
Alexander had been an unbeliever when he left college; 
brilliantly educated, sarcastic in speech, inventive in expe- 
dient, and the deepest student of his age; what ‘a loss to the 
church, and a gain to those who hated it! 

Perhaps it is well enough for each one of us that teaches 
or preaches this lessun to-day to pause an instant for a quiet 
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estimate of the results, if in the mercy of the infinite God 
we are permitted to turn one Saul into a Paul by our prayers. 

I. The story opens with a singularly graphic description 
of this young man’s character and occuipation before the grace 
of God came to him in his conversion (Acts 9: 1). 

Saul seems to have been aroused to supreme violence by 
the martyrdom of Stephen which he had witnessed. Like 
some beasts of prey which grow frantic and uncontrollable 
the moment they lap blood upon their tongues, this restless 
zealot rushed into activity clamoring for the indiscriminate 
destruction of Christians. “Breathing out threatenings” is 
a most unusual form of expression fora man so tranquil as 
Luke; and now remember he was writing under the eye of 
Paul himself all the time, and it is possible you will think 
that the conscientious apostle gave him the language he 
used, At that early date he had been fairly boisterous in 
his hatred against the saints. The metaphor reminds one of 
the pictures sometimes seen in public galleries, war-horses 
snorting fire from their kindled nostrils. It means that the 
man’s whole nature was inflamed and hotly malignant, 


1, So we see that a young man can be thoroughly moral 
in general behavior, and yet be anything but a Christian, 
Please look up what Paul said of himself about this period 
of his life (Acts 23: 1). Then read what he writes to one 
of the churches about his correctness and orthodoxy accord- 
ing to the standard of those times (Phil. 3: 4-6), But he 
was not a @mverted man. 

2. We see that a young man can be very conscientious and 
1onest, and yet not be a Christian. Find what Paul told 
he Roman governor afterwards (Acts 24: 16). If you study 
varefully what the Scripture records about this young 
?harisee, you will be constrained to notice that conscientious- 
ness was his especial admiration and pride. Everybody 
adinitted that Saul of Tarsus acted up to his convictions. 
What he thought to be right, that he did swiftly and fear- 
lessly. That is what he told the Corinthians (2 Cor. 1: 12). 
So he explained to King Agrippa his zeal (Acts 26: 9-11). 
But Saul was not then a Christian. 

3. We see that a young man can be very zealous in reli- 
gious activity, and yet do more injury than good. Saul was 
educated a Pharisee ; and what our Lord thought of the Phari- 
sees we perfectly understand ; but even he never credited them 
with tameness or indolence. They had dreadful zeal at 
doing the wrong thing in their proselyting (Matt. 23: 15). 
But Saul prided himself on being one of the “straitest” of 
them (Acts 26: 4,5). He gave this as his reason for perse- 
cuting (Acts 22: 3,4). There is a zeal, therefore, which is 
not according to knowledge: and it makes a vast difference 
what a man believes, even if he is sincere; for the more sin- 
cere he is, if he be wrong, the worse it is for him and every- 
body else if he begins to be active. 

4. We see that when a young man becomes a true Chris- 
tian he perceives the sorrowful mistake he made before. 
Years after all this, when the veteran apostle was scarred 
and worn and at last fully intelligent in the gospel, he wrote 
down his estimate of himself (Gal. 1: 13). He felt how 
much he owed to the forbearance and mercy of God for 
pardon of his willful folly (1 Tim: 1: 12-16). He confessed 
even in Corinth that he was penitent and humble in view of 
all that bad past (1 Cor. 15: 9). 

II. Now the story turns, and continues with an account of 
the extraordinary vision this zealous persecutor received, 
which wrought in him a sudden and permanent change of 
heart. ‘ 

1, Observe here how surely fixed is the unseen limit up to 
which, and not beyond which, rebellious sinners are permit- 
ted to go. Saul applied for and secured his commission (v. 
2). He found no difficulty in getting “letters” to people in 
Damascus} but when he entered himself, it was not on horse- 
back, but on foot; not with a proud welcome, but only grop- 
ing his way as a servant led him along; not admiring the 
beautiful edifices of the great men, but stumbling along 
blind; not to be greeted by those to whom he bore missives, 
but to be entertained generously by one of the despised 
Christians he came to destroy. 

This lesson is addressed to such as grow bold in sin because 
they are permitted for a brief season to triumph over a few 
first obstacles put in their way. God does sometimes suffer 
a bad man to succeed in a bad cause, so as to make his arrest 
more abrupt, and his final failure more overwhelming. He 
did not stop Saul at Jerusalem ; he let him prance his proud 
steed for more than a hundred and fifty miles across Palestine, 
till the towers of the city were in view; then he interposed, 
and with one flash of his presence he ended that high career. 

2. Observe, finally, how surely fixed is the freeness of 
divine grace within which a penitent sinner can find 
safety. A careful watching of the words here is necessary, 
in order to understand the exact dealing between Saul and 
Jesus Christ, whom in person he actually saw there in the 
air (1 Cor. 9: 1). The issue is always narrowed down to 
two persons, God and the human soul; that is the reason 
why God takes conversion sovereignly into his own hands, 
and that is the reason why we cannot repent or believe for 
each other. Mark here that the words thou and me are used 
twice; once at the beginning, once at the end of the conversa- 





tion: “ Why persecutest thoume?” “ What wilt thou have me 
to do?” It was as if Christ had told Paul, the conflict is 
between me and thee; and then it was as if Paul told Christ 
he admitted it, duty is from me tothee. When that supreme 
point in a soul’s history is reached, and never before, it is 
easy to find peace; for the soul stands before a merciful God 
at last. é 

The lesson leaves this proud persecutor in a pitiable con- 
dition of humiliation. But Saul is happy; he has become 
Paul. He takes a new commission; he is a “chosen vessel” 
now (v. 15)., 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





Breathing out threatenings and slaughter (v.1). “Murder | 


will cut "—in one sense, if not in the common understanding | the new disciple of Jesus? “Phe answer to this is, This isthe 


of that phrase. If hatred is in a man’s heart, hatred will 
show itself in a man’s words and acts; for “out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” And if hatred does 
show itself in a man’s words and acts, it is because hatred is 
in his heart. It is of no use for a man to say that his harsh 


the surface. They do mean a great deal; they mean that 
under the surface he is fully as bad as he shows himself above 
the surface. And as it is with men so it is with children. 
When a child stamps and screams with anger, and “just 
wishes nurse, or teacher, was dead,” that little one is breath- 
ing out the threatenings and slaughter which are’in that 
little one’s heart. Parents and guardians ought to have this 
truth in mind in dealing with the children of their charge. 


There shined round about him a light from heaven (v. 3). 
Saul’s “ threatenings and slaughter” came from inside; the 
bright light of heaven came from outside. The inner light 
of a man is not worth much as a guide to duty; it is light 
from outside that every man needs. Saul was following 
conscience when he started on a life and death hunt for 
Damascus Christians. If his conscience had not been enlight- 
ened from heaven, Saul would have kept on the threatenings 
and slaughter track to the end of his life. Unless we know 
a great deal more than Saul knew, and unless we are a great 
deal better by nature and training than he was, we are liable 
to be following conscience in Satan’s service. We need light 
from heaven to show us our duty toward our fellows, and also 
the safe road toward heaven. Jesus says, “I am the light of 
the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.’ “ And this is the condemna- 
tion that light is come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light.” 

Why persecutest thou me? (v. 4.) That is a question which 
Jesus has asked of a great many since the days of Saul. It 
makes less difference to us what the answer of Saul was than 
what the answer of the opponents of Jesus in our day is to 
be. Why do men oppose Jesus? Why do they stand among 
his enemies? Why do they refuse their help to his cause, 
and their sympathy and co-work to his followers? That isa 
good question to ask of any one whom we know who is not 
yet counted among the followers of Jesus. Look such an one 
lovingly and longingly in the face; lay your hand in gentle 
entreaty on his shoulder; and ask wonderingly, “Why do 
you stand out against Jesus?” 

Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? (v. 6.) That question 
in itself was an answer to the Lord’s question. Asking the 
Lord what he wants us to do, is better than telling the Lord 
what we propose to do for him; and it is a great deal better 
than asking the Lord what he is going to do for us. There 
is a questioning of the Lord that shows a doubt of him ; and 
again there isa questioning of the Lord that shows our 
unrest and discontent in our-lot; but a question that it is 
always safe for us to ask, and that is always consistent with both 
faith and submissiveness, is this question of Saul’s, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” 

Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou 
must do. One step at a time. God never asks more of us 
than that; and he never makes pjain to us more than that 
as to our duty or its results, And in this, God evidences to 
us his wisdom and his love. What if Saul had been told at 
that moment of all that was before him in Christ’s service, 
as we now know it from Paul’s own review of it, at the close 
of his martyr-course! It could only have weakened him for 
his life-struggle, and have added to the crushing pressure of 
the burdens he must bear. “I will show him how great 
things he must suffer for my name’s sake,” said the Lord, 
but the Lord did not show all this to Saul at one time. It is 
of God’s love and wisdom that our future experiences are 
concealed from us. One step ata time is all that is made 
plain to us; for that is as much as it is best for us to know. 

Then Ananias answered, Lord, I have heard by many of this 
man, how much evil he hath done to thy saints (v. 13). That was 
cautious in Ananias, wasn’t it? And Ananias was not the 
last man who has thought he could tell the Lord something, 
that the Lord did not know, or might have forgotten. But 
in this case, Ananias was certainly well meaning ; and it was 
true that Saul had been a violent opposer of the Lord’s 
cause. Yes; yet, after all, Ananias illustrated human nature 
in all this. It is a great deal easier to believe evil than to 








believe good of our fellows. Other people said that Saul was 
abad man. The Lord said that he was prayerful; and the 
Lord commended him to Ananias. But, but,—thought Ana- 
nias,—does the Lord know all that those people know? The 
simple truth is, that it is easier to get a bad namethana good 
one in this world; and when a man has a bad name, even the 
Lord’s voice in his favor is not enough to change public 
opinion, without some questioning and head-shaking. 
Ananias . . . putting his hands on him said, Brother Saul, 
the Lord . .% hath sent me, that thou mightest . . . be filled with 
the Holy Ghost (¥. 17). Why was Ananias needed in this 
work? Why, indeed, had not Saul already received the 
Holy Ghost? He, surely, was already converted. And as a 
miracle had been wrought for his conversion, why should the 
Holy Ghost desire a human agent in bringing His fullness to 


Divine plan of working. The Holy Ghost incarnates him- 
self, as it were, in the person of a believer in Jesus for the 
reaching of those whom He would fill and further bless. So, 
as Philip is sent to the Bible-studying Ethiopian, and as 
Ananias is sent to the praying and believing Saul, other ser- 


and bitter words don’t mean anything; that they are only on | vants of Christ are to go whither the Holy Spirit directs 


| them, to be a means of blessing to those who have not yet 


received the Holy Spirit. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


I. Saul the Persecutor.—Let the teacher, under this head, 
call attention to: 1. Saul’s passion. “ Yet breathing threaten- 
ing and slaughter.” He was “exceedingly mad” against all 
believers in Christ (Acts 26:11). The more he persecuted, | 
the more mad he became. He shut up many of the saints in 
prison, punished them oftentimes in the synagogues, strove 
to make them blaspheme, persecuted them even unto foreign 
cities, gave his vote against them when they were put to 
death (Acts 26: 10, 11). 

2. Saul’s zeal. Of his own motion, Saul went to the 
high priest to get letters of authority to the rulers of the 
synagogues in Damascus that he might bring all of “the 
Way” bound to Jerusalem, where they might be punished. 
Starting out for that city in such a temper and with such a 
purpose, how little likelihood there was of any change in the 
man! And the more especially, as in all this he “verily 
thought” that he “ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth.” 


3. Saul’s experience. (1.) The light. Note: 1. Its time. 
“About noon” (22:6); “at midday” (26:13). It was not 
the time for illusions. 2. Its intensity. It was “a great 
light” (22: 6), “above the brightness of the sun” (26: 13). 
3. Its effects. “He fell upon the earth,” and so did those 
who were with him (26: 14). He and those with him were 
rendered helpless by a single act of divine power. How 
easy it is for God to render his enemies powerless! Saul 
was almost at Damascus. He almost had his hands upon 
his prey, when a hand more powerful than his laid him in 


| the dust. At any time he chooses, God can say, “ Thus far 


shalt thou go, and no further.” 4. What he saw. Those with 
him saw the light, but Saul saw more. Saul beheld in the 
blinding glory a dazzling vision of the glorified Jesus, “who 
only hath immortality, dwelling in light unapproachable” 
(v.17). See his testimony (Acts 22: 14; 1 Cor. 9:1; 15: 8), 
(2.) The voice. It spoke in the Hebrew language (26: 14). 
It was not wrathful, but tender and remonstrating: “Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?” So Jesus ever spoke when 
he was tenderly moved (Luke 10: 41; 22: 31; Matt. 23: 37). 
It revealed to Saul the fact that, in striking at those of the 
Way, he had been striking at One in them whose presence 
and exaltation he had not suspected. It reveals to us the 
fact that the declaration, “We are members of his body,” 
is not wholly metaphorical. No one can injure the most 
obscure of his disciples without causing the Saviour himsel{ 
to feel the hurt. “He that toucheth you toucheth the apple 
of his eye” (Zech. 2: 8). (3.) The Lord. Saul surmises who 
his interlocutor is, but wants to make suré, and hence asks: 
“Who art thou, Lord?” Then comes the answer that sweep. 
away all his self-righteousness, and makes his zealous perse- 
cution of the disciples of Christ an accusing record of crime: 
“T am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” He did not speak of 
himself as the Messiah, nor the Christ, nor the Son of God, 
but used the name that would most certainly identify him 
with the persons whom/Saul was persecuting. Observe that 
in the answer there is no expressed rebuke, or reproach, or 
condemnation. The fact was of itself all that was necessary 
to state. 

II. Saul the Penitent.—1. Saul’s helpletsness. The Saviour 
left Saul in darkness. He blinded his eyes to the things of 
this world that he might open his spiritual vision. He com- 
pelled him to think, to review, to look forward. Only Saul 
was blinded. Those who saw the light only, and not the 
Lord, retained their vision. What they thought was Saul’s 
loss really was his gain, and vice versa. But how helpless he 
was! As helpless as his own victims had been. That he 
was penitent, is manifest by his fasting and praying. For 
three days he fasted, then, at the end of that time apparently, 
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he prayed—not formally as he had been wont to do, but 
agonizingly. 

2. Sauls helper. Notice: (1.) How soon he was sent. Saul 
was still praying when the Lord in a vision spoke to Ananias, 
commanding him to go to Saul’s relief. Saul’s first sincere 
prayer, how soon it was answered! The prayer reached the 
throne of divine mercy, and before it was completed, Ananias 
was on his way to give him comfort. And not only that, 
but, as if loath to leave him an instant in unrest, the.Lord 
gave to Saul a vision of his coming helper! (2.) How reluc- 
tant he was to come. Ananias knew how bitter Saul had been 
against the saints, and what his errand to Damascus was. 
It would seem as if he thought that the Lord had made a 
mistake. Some of his incredulity in regard to the power of 
the Lord to change the hearts of certain men still exists. 
(3.) How his reluctance was overcome. It was by the assurance 
of the Lord: 1. That Saul was a chosen vessel to bear his 
name before Gentiles and kings. He was no adversary to be 
feared, but a vessel to be chosen—or broken. He was not an 
excellent vessel, but a chosen vessel. “ We have this tveasure 
in earthen vessels,” etc. The “treasure” to be borne by Saul 
was the name of Christ. 2. That the Lord would show to 
Saul how many things he must suffer for his name’s sake. 
Afterwards the Holy Spirit testified to him how bonds and 
afflictions awaited him in every city. Not the least of his 
effective testimony for Christ was given in persecutions, 
afflictions, bonds, imprisonments, stripes, death. 

Til. Saul the Brother—1. The salutation, “Brother Saul.” 
The past buried—resentment all gone. Thus Ananias gave 
Saul a welcome to the brotherhood of the saints. Perhaps 
the tenderness of Ananias was partly due to the intimation 
of what Saul wastosuffer. 2. Thegood tidings. “Jesus... 
hath sent me,” etc. Two miracles are promised at once: 
the receiving of sight and of the Holy Spirit—the opening 
of the eyes of the body and of the spirit. In this way Saul 
received his assurance of his acceptance with Christ. 3. The 
restoration. It was instantaneous and miraculous. It was 
followed immediately by baptism. Instead of being a perse- 
cutor, Saul was now among the ranks of the- persecuted ; 
instead of breathing threatenings and slaughter, he was breath- 
ing love and praise ; instead of wielding the sword, he had 
taken up the cross. Saul had become Pau, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In the story of Stephen’s death, do you remember what 
young man held the clothes of those who cast the stones? 
That same young man, Saul, after the death of Stephen, kept 
trying to destroy Christians. The first picture we have is— 

Saul persecuting—The very first verse of our lesson says: 
“Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord.”. It was not enough for him to 
threaten ; he was hungry to get the life of Christians. When 
Stephen was first buried, Saul went hunting for men and 
women in Jerusalem who were Christians, and put them in 
prison. When they were scattered abroad, Saul wanted to 
go abroad, too, on his work of persecution. He did not wait 
to be sent. He even went to the high priest, and asked for 
letters to the priests in a city called Damascus. These letters 
were to show that he had a right to search for Christians, and 
bring them bound and put them in Jerusalem prisons. 

Saul journeying —The high priest gave the letters he asked, 
anda company of mento go withhim. One day, at noon, they 
were near enough to the city, perhaps, to see the shining domes 
of the buildings glittering in the bright sunshine. Sud- 
denly, a light, brighter than the sun, shone around him,— 
so dazzling that he was stunned as by a flash of lightning. 
A voice said to him: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
Did Saul know what it meant, and who spoke tohim? He 
answered, “Who art thou, Lord?” The voice replied, “I 
am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” He did not say, “ You 
have been hating and abusing my friends.” 
harmed them, it hurt Jesus himself. He had watched Saul 
in all his dreadful work, and knew why he was going to 
Damascus. He knew how Saul had been taught, and how 
much good he could do if-he gave up his hatred and cruelty. 
He said to him, “It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.” They had then a way of driving oxen with a goad, 
or a pointed stick; and if the animal went wrong, he would 
only pierce himself on the sharpened goads. Saul was sur- 
prised, astonished, stopped in his madness. He who had 
led others now asked to be guided himself. He knew who 
had spoken, called him Lord, and asked, “ What wilt thou 
have me todo?” “Arise, go into the city, and it shall be 
told thee what thou must do.” The men stood wondering, 
silent; they saw the light, and heard a voice, but did not 
understand the words. 

Saul blind.—He obeyed, arose from the ground ; he opened 
his eyes, but he could not see. They led him by the hand 
along the way, and into the city, then through a long street 
called Straight, and to the house of a man named Judas, For 
three days he tasted no food nor drink. In darkness he 
spent the hours of day and night in a way he had not 
expected as he journeyed to Damascus. 


When Saul | 





Stephen? Jesus was answering that prayer in those days of 
blindness. He was teaching the persecutor, and taking away 
the sins from his sorrowing soul. What had Saul asked of 
the Lord? What had he been told should be shown him? 
In Damascus was a disciple named Ananias. Jesus went to 
him, and called his name. Ananias was not afraid to answer 
quickly: “I am here, Lord.” “ Arise,” the Lord said, “and 
go to the street called Strait, to the house of Judas, and ask 
for one called Saul of the city of Tarsus.” “ Behold, he 
prayeth. He has seen in a vision a man named Ananias 
coming in and putting his hand on him that he might receive 
his.sight.’” Saul of Tarsus—Ananias had heard of him 
before. The disciples in Jerusalem had heard that he was 
coming; they knew the meaning of those letters he carried 
in his girdle, and that he might seize and imprison them. 
Ananias said: “ Yes, Lord, I have heard of this man—how 
much evil he hath done to thy saints in Jerusalem.” The 
Lord only said, “Go,” and told Ananias that Saul was to 
bear his name before Gentiles and kings. 

Ananias and Saul.—Ananias obeyed the Lord. To what 
street was he to go? To whose house? Whom to ask for? 
He put his hands on him, and said, “Brother Saul.” Had 
he any more fear when he could call him brother,—the man 
of whom the Christians had been afraid? Aranias said: 
“The Lord, even Jesus who appeared to thee in the way, 
hath sent me that thou mightest receive sight and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” The blind man heard; it seemed as 
if scales fell from his eyes, as if at a touch something which 
had covered them suddenly dropped and he could see. What 
does our golden text say Saul did? What question did Philip 
ask when the Ethiopian wanted to be baptized? Saul 
believed ; the love of Jesus had melted his proud heart. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE OBEDIENCE OF PAUL 


WAIT 
WILLINe TO WORK 
SUFFER 


FoR JESUS. 


LORD, WHAT WILT THOU HAVE ME TO Do? 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


(The first hymn of this list, set to a suitable tune, is to be found in 
The Scholars’ Quarterly.) 
“T once was a stranger to grace and to God.” 
“ Amazing grace, how sweet the sound.” 
“Depth of mercy, can there be.” 
“ Jesus, gracious one, calleth now to thee.” 
“ Awake, my soul, in joyful lays.” 
“T was a wandering sheep.” 
“ Just as I am, without one plea.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 

What work of God’s grace was accomplished in Damascus? 
(Title.) What was the first duty which Saul discharged as 
a believer in Christ ? (Golden Text.) 

On what occasions did Saul relate the story of his conver- 
sion? In what respects do the accounts differ from Luke’s 
narration? What is the difference between conversion and 
regeneration? What zeal did Saul show for God before his 
conversion ? (Acts 9:1, 2.) Was this zeal to his credit, or 
diseredit ? (Comp. Acts 26: 9-11;1 Cor. 15:9.) If he was 
obeying conscience, wherein consisted his guilt? How may 


conscience become a safe guide? Was Saul’s knowledge of 


Scripture limited, or large? (Acts 22:3.) How only canthe 
word cf God become a sufficient light unto our path ? (1 Cor, 
2: 10-12; Psa. 119:18.) Point out Damaseus. Describe it. 
How far was it from Jerusalem? How is the sinner first 
arrested in his wicked course? (v.3.) How do we know that 
this was a supernatural light? (Acts 22: 6; 26:13.) What 
voice in the soul accompanies the knowledge of sin? (v. 4.) 
How do we know that this voice to Saul was audible and 
articulate ? (Acts 26:14.) How may the convicted sinner 
know the voice within ?(v. 5.) Did Jesus actually manifest 
himself to Saul, or did no bodily form appear? (1 Cor. 15: 
5-8; 9:1; Acts 22: 14.) How does God guide us to 
duty when aroused to our obligation to serve him? (v. 6,) 
Through what class of people is he pleased to direct 
us? (Acts 22:12.) In this manifestation of God, how 
much was recognizable to Saul’s companions? (v. 7; Acts 
22:9.) Why could they not recognize as much as he? 
What lesson does this difference suggest to us? What is the 
condition of the soul when only so far enlightened as to be 
conscious of sin and fearful of penalty? (vs. 8,9.) What 
probably was his state of mind, and channel of thought, 
during those days of darkness? When does God dispatch 


Saul changed.—Do you remember the last prayer of dying | his messengers to the aid of men? (vs. 10, 11; Acts 


10: 3-6; Dan. 9: 21; 10: 12,13.) How wasSaul to know the 
divine authority of the stranger? (v. 12.) Why did 
Ananias hesitate when commissioned of God ? (vs. 13, 14.) 
Name another who did likewise (Exod. 4: 1). Does 
God ever send us forth on fruitless missions, or is success a 
certainty in all his plans? (vs. 15, 16.) What lesson may we 
learn from the manner in which Ananias met Saul? (vy. 17.) 
What is the difference between the light of the law and the 
light of the gospel, and what ordinance should be immediately 
received upon the reception of the latter? (v. 18.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The expression “ yet breathing threatening and slaughter” 
is one which raises several minute questions in the mind of 
the Greek purist. Greek parallels, in the classics, seem to 
make it mean breathing of, or laden with, threatening and 
slaughter as the essence or odor of his vital air. “ Breathing 
of Arabian fragrance” is a classic parallel. But, even so, it 
gives a meaning to the participle which is rare in classic 
Greek.- Perhaps if we had no classic example, and no Hel- 
lenistic parallel, we should be forced to choose between 
“inspired with threatening and slaughter” and the render- 
ing of our Common Version; the latter, however, being 
probably an effort to anglicize what in a literal rendering 
would bear no meaning in English, since “breathing out” 
should be literally “breathing upon,” or “breathing in.” 
Independent of the actual classic parallel, however, the 
expression may be considered as paralleled in the Septuagint, 
in its rendering of the expression “that breathed” in Joshua 
10: 40. Here the Septuagint has “that breathed of life ;” an 
expression linked in thought with the expression “the breath 
of life” in Genesis. But in the shape in which the idea 
appears in the lesson, it appears to have no exact Oriental 
parallel, except in the Hellenistic periphrasis for “ breath,” 
meaning “ breathing (that is, living) creature.” The Syriac 
seems forced to expand: “ But Saul still was full of threaten- 
ing and wrath of murder against the disciples of our Lord;” 
that is, was full of murderous threatening and wrath. 

The “letters” which Saul asked of the high priest would 
have had their effect, whether authoritative or recommenda- 
tory. Which of the two the letters were, is not clear. The 
council at Jerusalem had influence almost supreme, as far as 
it was known ; though its authority, pure and simple, extended 
no farther than over Judea. In ecclesiastical matters, such 
as the determining of the time of the new moon (which must 
be observed as fact, and not be announced from calculation 
or tables), the feasts, and the celebrations, the authorities at 
Jerusalem had actual authority also for the Jews everywhere 
—within reach of any means of communication. But power 
and authority for judging and punishing were another matter. 
No facts which history brings out will make it entirely clear 
how or why the high priest could issue authoritative letters to 
Damascus. Still, his recommendatory letters would have the 
highest weight. The triumvirate of elders in any synagogue 
could scourge’; and perhaps they would not consider ques- 
tions of extradition with all the care and serupulosity of 
modern times, in deciding whether or not to send accused 
persons for trial to the highest ecclesiastical tribunal of their 
nation. 

Of course all this has due reference to the statement ia 
verse 14, that Saul had “authority” to bind, ete. But many 
anemissary goes with “ full authority” on a mission addressed 
merely to the comity—not the obligation—of a neighboring, 
and, it may be, a very obliging, power. Ananias’s remark 
is no more suited to the one case than to the other. 

Concerning the statement in verse 8 that the men “ heard 
a voice,” and its connection with the statements of the other 
two accounts of Paul’s conversion recorded in the Acts, it is 
enough here to say that over and over again, in Jewish writ- 
ings, a distinction is taken between hearing a voice and hear- 
ing the words. If this fact had been generally noted, it would 
have saved much laborious “reconciling” of the several 


.| accounts, in a matter where the consistency of the varying 


statements lies upon the very surface. Luke observes the 
customary distinction in the way natural to the people and 
the times; and it is the fault of the habits of other times that 
many commentators have supposed that he failed in minute 
accuracy. Luke does not, indeed, change the word in the 
account in chapter 22, but he changes the case of the noun; 
so that the two differ sufficiently. The Syriac also makes a 
distinction, but in a different way; in chapter 9 it says the 
“men were hearing a voice (call) only,” but in chapter 22, 
the “ people did not hear the voice of him that spake to me.” 

The spurious addition to the text of this passage in the 
last clause of verse 5 may as well be noticed, since, as chapter 
22 informs us, it was an incident of actual fact. What the 
“kicking ” signified was plain enough to any Jew; and the 
kicking against the sharp point of an Oriental ox-goad is a 
thing whose futile foolishness needs no elaborate explanation 
here. A like phrase for a like thing is used by the later Jews. 
Indeed, this later use may be made to give further point to a 
matter noticed above; for it has, at least once, been said to be 
“kicking,” when people heard the voice but did mot hear (puy 





heed to) the words of instruction. 
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Rationalism, as well as Romanism, is distinguished 
from evangelical Protestantism by its refusal to acknowl- 
edge the Bible as the sole and sufficient rule of faith, 
The Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever, formerly prominent as 
a New York pastor, whose lectures on the Pilgrim’s 
Progress are known over the English-speaking world, 
and who, indeed, is the author of numerous other more 
or less widely known books, since the days of his famous 
Deacon Giles’s Distillery, thinks that much of the cur- 
rent criticism of to-day is unfaithful to the principles of 
true Protestantism; and in God’s Timepiece for Man’s 
Eternity he makes a plea for the plenary, verbal, and 
infallible inspiration of the Bible as against the theories 
held and taught by “the Broad-Church Translators, 
Revisers, Interpreters, and Progressive Theologians of 
our age,” and especially against the rationalistic critics 
whom Dr. Cheever describes as “ cleavers of dead wood, 
themselves as dead to true spiritual life and meaning as 
the punk wood itself, out of which they make their 
torches.” There is much zeal and some knowledge in 
this volume; the author is not willing to learn from an 
enemy in such a sense as, say, Moses Stuart was willing ; 
and this leads him to a positiveness of statement in 
regard to certain purely literary questions which is not 
always wise. At the same time, there are few books 
which present the argument for plenary verbal inspira- 
tion with so much vigor and in such a readable way. 
Above all things, Dr. Cheever knows the secret of mak- 


ing a popular book. To those who have read the author's 


last work, Faith, Doubt, and Evidence, it should be 
said that this volume is, in a certain sense, a continuation 
of that work ; with this difference that it deals less dis- 
tinctively with the literary questions connected with the 
criticism of the Bible, and more fully with the divine 
purpose in the gift of the Holy Scriptures, and with 
human duties and responsibilities in view of that gift. 
As a whole, the volume is earnestly evangelical, and it 
is also peculiarly practical. (12mo, pp. xvi, 445. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. Price, $1.50.) 


Even those who are not ready to believe that future 
punishment is endless, would hardly deny that the con- 
troversies which centre around that doctrine are practi- 
cally so. Scarcely have the echoes of the discussion of 
one phase of that question died away, before another 
phase comes into the field of vision, and the wordy war 
is renewed. The issue which is at present before the 
public mind is Dr. Dorner’s theory of probation after 
death; and it is to inform English readers on what 
Dr. Dorner actually does teach that the Rev. Newman 
Smyth sends forth Dorner on the Future State,—a transla- 





tion of that part of the German professor’s Christian 
Doctrine which refers to the Bible statements of the after- 
life of the soul. Of course, neither Dr. Dorner nor Mr. 
Smyth claims to have received a new revelation on this 
subject ; though, occasionally, Dr. Dorner speaks with a 
ing | positiveness, and with a minuteness of detail, which 
would imply a more intimate knowledge of the next 
world than the New Testament writers seem to have 
possessed. Nor is there anything substantially new in 
the line of argument adopted by Dr. Dorner ; it is merely 
a clever combining of a few passages in the New Testa- 
ment which, by themselves, are not decisive on either 
side, and which certainly can be harmonized with the 
ordinary evangelical view. Indeed, the only thing 
which is positively new in the book is a certain involu- 
tion of the English style, which the translator seems to 
have borrowed from the German. Mr. Smyth writes an 
introduction, which makes about one-fourth of the vol- 
ume, and which is designed. to enable the reader to 
orient himself in relation to the Dornerian theology, and 
to posit this fragment on eschatology in its true place in 
that theology. Those who have been following the con- 
troversy on probation after death will, probably, want to 
see this book; but it is not a work which can be com- 
mended to others. (12mo, pp. 155. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


One of the most complete of the many index-books for 
students and professional men, which are published in 
America, is Mr. Joel A. Miner’s New Index Rerum. This 
index has been constructed on the principle of putting 
much into little space, and of minimizing the labor 
required in indexing. At the beginning of the book 
there is a blank register of subjects, for the reception of 
general titles under which specific references may be 
classified ; and these general heads are to be indicated in 
the body of the index by a number simply, thus saving 


id both time and space in the index itself. Each page is 


nearly twelve inches deep by eight ahd a half wide, and 
is ruled horizontally by blue and red lines,—the blue 
lines being a little less than a quarter of an inch apart, 
and the red lines separating each set of six blue lines 
from the other. The vertical ruling provides for the 
insertion of the number of the general subject to which 
the entries belong, in the margin; of the specific subject 
noted, with remarks, the name of the book, or magazine, 
in which any particular article is found, and the refer- 
ence number of this, with the volume and the page. 
There is, also, a table of contents for subjects, and sub- 
divisions of subjects, at the top of each page. A finger- 
index on the edge of the book, and a vowel-index at the 
top of every page, makes reference (by the first two let- 
ters of each subject) easy. The book is made of fine 
writing paper; and the binding is plain and serviceable. 
(4to. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Joel A. Miner. Price, 
$1.75; or, double size, $3.25.) 


Philosophical romances are not usually attractive 
reading. Of course there are exceptions. Such a book, 
for instance, as John Inglesant, in spite of its acknowl- 
edged liberalistic and ritualistic tendency, is as absorb- 
ing in interest asa novel of Thackeray or of Dickens. 
To the list of readable philosophical novels must now be 
added another, namely, Mr. Jsaacs, by F. Marion Craw- 
ford. The scene of the novel is laid in India, Mr. 
Isaacs is a Persian, and his native name is Abdul 
Hafiz-ben-Isik. He is a Mohammedan, the husband of 
three wives; yet this does not prevent him from seeking 
to win in marriage an English girl whose acquaintance 
he has made. This slender plot is made an occasion for 
the display of a good deal of Oriental mysticism and 
German transcendentalism; and for the picturing of 
educated society in India, with its mingling of strange 
races and strange cults. The philosophy of the book is 
rather thin; but it bears the hue of the self-devouring 
Hindoo intellect; and, of course, the average novel 
reader would prefer to have his Hindoo philosophy 
administered only in infinitesimal doses, and well 
diluted. (12mo,pp.316. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, $1.00.) 


Scarcely any theological book published in Scotland 
within the last two or three years, but bears on it the 
marks of its origin in a period of theological strife. 
Such is the case with Professor Bruce’s little volume 
The Galilean Gospel, which has the definite purpose of 
presenting a vivid picture of the evangelic spirit as 
reflected in the words and works of our Lord, as the best 
antidote to the modern “ worship of the unknowable, the 
beautiful, the scientific order of the universe.” It is a 
true study of our Lord’s life and teaching ; and yet it is 
simple and refreshing, It is direct and earnest, pressing 





everywhere on the attention the evangelic spirit—the 
spirit of Jesus—as the one thing needful in personal and 
national life. In the present volume, the author pleads 
for a wise tolerance in regard to present theological dif- 
ferences among evangelical Christians ; but he does not 
come forward prominently, as in his last work, in defense 
of those whose orthodoxy is more than suspected. And 
it is well that it is so; for Professor Bruce is far stronger 
as an exponent of Christ’s teaching, than as a semi- 
apologist for heresy in others. (16mo, pp. vi, 232. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.25.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 
Indian Territory, inter-tribal, at Vinita............... March 29, 30 
California, state, at Los Angelos.............cccccscseesesees April —— 
Georgia, state, at Augusta...... 0.2... ccceceeseccsesesceeeeeees May 2-4 
West Virginia, state, at Moundsville....................... May 22-24 
Illinois, state, at Streator..............0.sssscsseesesees sessenes May —— 
New York, state, at Hudson... .....cccccseesseseeeeeceeseees June 5-7 
Minnesota, state, at Minneapolis.................. 0006 June 5-7 
ey UN SI NI oi scsts sansvitinctonopdesscncaneibet sueccenne June 5-8 
Indiana, state, at Muncie...........0..sssssccenessensene senees June 12-14 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus...............sseeeccseseeseeees June 12-14 
Tennessee, state, at Mont Eagle..............ccseccssessseeee June 27-29 
Oregon, state, at Saler..............ccsccceee cesses cesses Noveraber —— 
Rhode Island, state, at lll eck se beepnves tania November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton.................60.0000 November 14-17 

, 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 





Corbmnty, Temmnebne..iniinses soiss sees coiscssbaere ci nssiccricceed July —— 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
BO Rnrsena po scanihch steesoect pe spe soon. ddpecnets commas oquesoneesieqme July 11-24 


Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chicago, Illinois July 17 to August 1 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
NR isinscscitnecssene bnosvaswe senses sencsonse secbesesé July 24 to August 3 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 


RO sbbssDabscecdsdttics dele August 1-21 
New England Sunday-school Amembl: ¥, at Framingham, Massa- 





se eeeeeeee 
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FLOWER-CULTURE IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


In view of the approach of the gardening season, it 
may be a matter of interest and profit to many Sunday- 
schools which have never given any attention to flower- 
culture, to indicate briefly what was done last season in 
many of the American Sunday-schools. 

It will be remembered that last year Mr. John Wana- 
maker, the president of the Philadelphia Presbyterian 
Sunday-school Association, offered, through the Asso- 
ciation, a gift of four hundred packets of seeds to all 
Sunday-schools which would agree to distribute these 
packets to the scholars, to hold a midsummer display, 
to offer prizes for successful flower-culture, and to report 
the result to the Association. Over six hundred schools, 
scattered over the United States and Canada, accepted 
the offer; and of these many have reported. 

The primary object of the Association was, of course, 
to give an impetus to Sunday-school work. And the 
reports which have been presented show that in many 
instances, at least, this object was fully reached. From 
Akron, Ohio, for instance, the lady superintendent ef a 
colored Sunday-school writes: “I must tell you in some 
way what a real joy the flowers have been to our little 
school. . . . The last day in October was our Floral 
Day, and a beautiful day it was; for our little school, 
organized last April with twenty-eight members, came 
in on that day one hundred strong, bringing their floral 
gifts. The prize went to the home of a little boot-black— 
their yard has been one mass of blossoms this summer ; 
I believe that this floriculture is lifting the family.” 
A similar story is told by a Vermont superintendent, 
who says, emphatically: “The school has never before 
been so successful in gathering in those who received no 
religious instruction at home.” And-a Maryland super- 
intendent, after recounting the beneficial influence which 
flower-culture had upon his school, winds up his testi- 
mony in this way: “I think I can say that the increased 
attendance at our school this summer is owing to this 
flower-culture.” 

But increased attendance and greater interest on the 
part of the scholars were not the only benefits which 
resulted from this experiment. A Pennsylvania super- 
intendent shyly acknowledges that Mr. Wanamaker’s 
gift led him, for the first time, to know something of the 
delights of flower-culture, “ For,” he says, “I make it a 
rule not to ask the school to learn a leason that I am not 
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, willing to learn myself.” Another school made its floral 
exhibition an object-lesson in good literature ; “for the 


prizes given consisted of fine illustrated editions of Long- | 


fellow, Whittier, and Tennyson. Then, again, the happy 
reaulte went farther than the school itself. A superin- 
tendent writing from a little country town tells how 
“ the seeds given out in the spring gave quite an impetus | 
to floriculture in our factory villages. New beds were | 
laid out, and, as the season advanced, the little squares 
in front of the houses were gay with blossoms.” At the 
flower exhibition of this school, “when all had looked 
at the flowers, we gathered in the grove by the school- 
house, and the different classes gave poetical recitations 
on flowers.” 

Is any permanent good accomplished by this work. 
A Baptist superintendent in New York would give an 
affirmative reply ; for, after relating what his school had 
accomplished, and how they have decided on carrying 
on the work in coming years, he adds: “ We think that 
the pleasure and profit realized thus far is but the begin- 
ning of the good that will result from this.” And who 
can read the following account of a kindly deed done at 
the flower-festival of another school, without feeling that 
the gracious results of that deed will last. The superin- 
tendent reports that after the festival, “ the flowers were 
disposed, by suggestion from and vote of the scholars, 
as follows: The best arranged dish of flowers to good 
old Deacon M , now laid aside, his work almost 
done; the best vase of flowers to Mrs. , superin- 
tendent of the primary school, detained by sickness ; 
bouquets to the sick children in the school ; others given 
to be placed on the graves of dear ones once members 
of the school, and the balance to be distributed among 
the patients of the State Insane Asylum located here.” 
Surely, as a Pennsylvania pastor says in Ais report: 
“ The cultivation of that which is beautiful in nature 
cannot but give an impulse to the cultivation of that 
which is beautiful in character.” 

Testimony enough has been presented here to make 
clear the good results of Sunday-school flower-culture. 

-As stated in a previous issue, the Philadelphia committee 
considers its work done, and it will not supply seeds this 
year. But before dissolving, the committee requested 
David Landreth and Sons, Philadelphia, the seed culti- 
vators, to continue, to supply seeds to Sunday-schools at a 
specially low rate; and that firm agreed to do so. To that 
firm, therefore, future applications may be made. 








WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—More and better work than ever before is reported 
by Cook County (Ill.) Sunday-school Association. 
There are now four normal classes and one Saturday- 
noon teachers’-meeting, which are maintained: by the 
association. Mr. B. F. Jacobs has conducted the teachers’- 
meeting since January, and there is a large and inereas- 
ing interest in it, most of the meetings being crowded. 
There is also, on an average, one township convention 
and several smaller Sunday-school conventions held 
every week. 


—In preparation for the quarterly meeting of the 
Essex County (Mass.) Sunday-school teachers’ institute, 
which was held March 22 at Newburyport, the secretary, 
Mr. George 8. Minor, sent out to the pastors of the 
county a condensed list of the statistics for the evan- 
gelical Sunday-schools of the county, showing at a 
glance the figures reported by each school, and also the 
vacancies which should have been filled by figures, but 
were not, owing to the neglect of schools to report. 
This expedient had the good effect of drumming up 
negligent officials to the use of pen and paper; and also 
of affording each school an opportunity of revising its 
own report, 


—It isa noteworthy sign of the progress of Seater: 
school work on the continent of Europe that Sunday- 
school conventions which, a few years ago, were very 
rare, are now quite numerous. Not to count such gath- 
erings as the Fourth National Sunday-school Convention 
of Germany, held last autumn, there are such local gath- 
erings as that of the Sunday-school Teachers’ Union of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Canton of Ziirich, 
Switzerland. This convention, of which the programme 
has just reached America, was to be held on Easter 
Monday. The discussions were to embrace the prayer- 
servicein the Sunday-school,and a conference on the 
subject of child-conversion. Reports were to be pre- 
sented, but no one of these was to consume more than 
five minutes of the convention’s time. There was to be 
only one formal address, and that on the question, 
“ Under what conditions may a Sunday-school teacher 
depend upon the leading of the Holy Spirit?” In compari- 





son with an American programme, the programme of 


this convention is distinguished by the number of the 
conferences, and the fewness of the addresses. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—<A convention of the Sunday-school workers of Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, will be held in College- 
ville, April 11 and 12. The convention will commence 
Wednesday evening, and extend through the whole of 
Thursday. 


—lIt is announced that the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Illinois State Sunday-school Association 
will he held in Streator next May. The date of the con- 
vention is not yet definitely fixed; but the session will 
probably commence either on May 22 or May 29. 


—July 24 is the date appointed for the opening of 
this year’s session of the Monona Lake Assembly, which 
meets every year near Madison, Wisconsin. The Rev. 
A. H. Gillet is to be superintendent, and Professor 
W.J. Sherwin musical director. The grounds are to 
be improved for this season’s meeting; among other 
changes, there will be a large pavilion erected. Prom- 
inent lecturers are to be engaged, but particulars are not 
yet announced. 

— Active preparations are being made for the tenth 
annual convention of the Georgia State Sunday-school 
Association, which is to be held at Atlanta, May 2-4. It 
is expected that there will be a larger representation at 
the convention than at any other previously held in 
Georgia. Sunday-school work received a strong impe- 
tus from last year’s meeting, and among the good results 
are the building of a Tabernacle in the wire-grass 
region, and the formation of several new county associa- 
tions, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—Out of twenty persons who recently joined the Wash- 
burn Street Presbyterian Church of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania,twelve were, and are,members of the Sunday-school. 
“ Better still,” says the correspondent who reports the 
fact, “most all were young men and women.” Mr. 
Thomas F. Wells is the superintendent. 

—There is a total enrollment of 420 in the Sunday- 
school of the First Baptist Church, Philadelphia (Dr. 
George Dana Boardman, pastor); in which number 53 
are officers or teachers, and the remainder are scholars. 
There are about six hundred volumes in the library. 
During last year there were six accessions of scholars to 
the church. This church also maintains the Immanuel 
Mission School, which shows a total membership of 466, 
with eight baptisms; and has as large a library as that 
of the main school. 

—Steady progress was shown in the report presented 
at the fifty-fifth anniversary of the Fifth Street Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Troy, New York. The total 
enrollment of the school is now 348. There are 647 
volumes in the library; 12 of these were presented 
during the year by Mr. James H. Kellogg, and 75 were 
purchased ; while 112 were given away to other schools, 
ete. Mr. W. H. Hollister, to whose five years of faithful 
service as superintendent the school is indebted for 
much of its prosperity, retired from this office, and, at 
the anniversary services a new superintendent was 
elected. 

—In Mazamet, Tarn, France, Pastor C. Monod has 
founded a society which is doing good service in the 
cause of Sunday-schools. The nameof the new organi- 
zation is The Children’s Friend Society, and its special 
object is to promote the pastoral care of children. Inthe 
furtherance of this object, the society exercises a general 
oversight over the religious nurture of the young, with 
special reference to the Sunday-school. Thus, on Sun- 
day, the names of all the scholars who have been absent, 
without a given reason, from the Sunday-school session, 
are handed over to the members of this society, who, in 
the week following, visit the absentees, and return an 
account of the result by the following Sunday. Phe 
double advantage of this plan is claimed to be, that no 
scholar is allowed to drift away from the Sunday-school, 
and that congenial work is provided for a large number 
of ladies who are willing to devote a part of their time 
to active Christian work. 





MISSIONS. 


— Assurances have been given to the American mis- 
sionaries by the King of Japan that he will protectthem 
in their missionary labors, and will tolerate the Christian 
religion. 

—From the Teloogoo Mission it is reported that a 
Brahmin employed as a teacher in the Ongole school 
has been poisoned by his fellow Brahmins for consenting 


to teach.in a Christian school. Other members of the 
mission have received threatening letters. 


— After all, the hope of the missionary work is the 
children rather than the adults of the present genera- 
‘tion. And in some districts of missionary labor that 
hope is a very bright one. Here, for instance, is what 
one laborer in the Wesleyan Mission in Ceylon says of 
the children in that island: “One thing which particu- 
larly encourages us is that the children learning in our 
schools always come in large numbers to every meeting, 
and they answer questions so very sensibly and intelli- 
gently that vou might take them fpr Christian children. 
They are all heathen as yet, except a mere handful; but 
it strikes us very forcibly that such an extensive knowl- 
edge of divine truth will lead to, and indeed is leading 
to, an important revolution in the next generation. You 
are aware that about here we have the education of the 
young, to a very large extent, under mission manage- 
ment, and not fewer than two thousand children are 
learning in the schools belonging to this station in the 
surrounding villages.” 


TEMPERANCE. 

— Mr. Francis Murphy is still laboring in England in 
the cause of gospel temperance. During his recent visit 
to Carlisle, four thousand persons put on the blue ribbon. 

— Out of the eight hundred and ten thousand persons 
in England who are classed as paupers, more than five 
hundred thousand can trace their condition directly to 
the drinking habit, 

— Just one year, ago the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
Temperance Society was formed in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
church; and since that time more than seventeen thou- 
sand pledges have been taken there. 

—For fifty years the Congressional Temperance Society, 
which was established as a temperance society for “‘mem- 
bers of Congress, and all who have been members; 
officess of the United States Government, civil and mili- 
tary, and heads of departments,”—has kept up its benefi- 
cent influence in the capital of the nation. The first 
stand taken by the society was against the use of “ ardent 
spirits;” but in 1842 a new departure was made, and 
the pledge was changed so as to forbid the use of fer- 
mented as well as of distilled liquors. At the semi- 
centennial celebration which was recently held, the 
secretary, the Rev. Dr. John W. Chickering, made a 
statement which covered briefly the history and aims of 
the association, and showed the progress which had mean- 
while been made in the temperance work. He called 
attention to the fact that no Congress since had made so 
bold a recommendation in this matter as that of the old 
Continental body, which early in 1776 recommended “the 
several legislatures of the United States immediately to 
pass ‘laws the most effectual for putting an immediate 
stop to the pernicious practice of distilling, from which 
the most extensive evils are likely to be derived, if not 
quickly prevented.” At the conclusion of the meeting 
the society reaffirmed the principle which was the basis 
of its operations, that “total abstinence from all that 
can intoxicate is fundamental to any thorough and 
permanent temperance reform.” The now president of 
the society is the Hon. H. L. Dawes of Massachusetts. 


PERSONAL. 

—It is expected that Pére Hyacinthe (Loyson), the 
eloquent French Reformed preacher, will spend the sum- 
mer in America, and will lecture in the chief cities. 

— The Rev. Nicholas Bjerring, so well known in New 
York and elsewhere as the priest of the Russian Chapel 
in that city, has left the Greek Catholic Church, and has 
become a minister of the Presbyterian Church. 

— Here is an example which ought to bring encourage- 
ment to some. who think that their work in the world is 
done because they are approaching the limit of three- 
score yearsand ten. Ex-President Hopkins of Williams 
College, who is just eighty-one years old, goes to Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary to deliver a course of six lec- 
tures to the students there. 


—In regard to President McCosh’s notification to the 
trustees of Princeton College that he wishes to be re- 
lieved either of the presidency or of his philosophical 
professorship, it is understood that, in accordance with 
his own preference, he will this summer resign the presi- 
dency, and devote himself hereafter to his philosophical 
work only. President McCosh has been pressing upon 
the cbllege authorities the desirability of founding a sepa- 
rate School of Philosophy with a full board of instructors; 
and it is to the organization of this new school that he 
is now anxious to give his time and attention. 


—In the prelude to the Monday Lecture for March 12, 





the Rev. Joseph Cook gave a sketch of the state of relij- 
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gion in colleges at home and abroad, show- 
ing the peculiar spiritual dangers and 
advantages of college life. In doing so he 
paid a tribute to ex-President Hopkins, 
ex-President Woolsey, and President 
McOosh as three men “who stand as 
watch-towers on the stormy coasts of uni- 
versity careers.... May Almighty God,” 
continued the lecturer, “multiply in our 
colleges men like-Thomas Arnold, and 
Mark Hopkins, and President Woolsey, 
and James McCosh, and a starry list of 
others whom reverent thought will name.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 265 cents per agate line each insertion, except 
Sor the months of November and December, when 
the rate is 40 cents per line. April first this rate 
will be advanced to 60 cents per line, with dis- 
counts of from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 
50 per cent, on an advertisement running a 
year, All orders received prior to that date will 
be filled at the present rate. Advertisers desir- 
ing to do so can engage 1,000 lines, or more, to 
be used at such times as they wish, before April 
lst, 1884, at the present rate. Such orders wili 
be accepted until April 20th. 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS. Dr.H.N.D.PARKER, 
Chicago, says: “I have thoroughly tested 
it in nervous diseases, dyspepsia and gen- 
eral debility, and ‘in every case could see 
great benefit from its use.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, 1} MIwnyn., February 
15th, 1883. James R, PrTcHER, Esq., 
Secretary United States Mutual Accident 
Association, 409 Broadway, New York. 
“ DEAR Str: Permit me to acknowledge 
the receipt of draft for five thousand dol- 
lars in payment of my husband’s policy. 
Please accept my earnest thanks for your 
prompt payment of the same. Very truly 
yours, Mrs. R. 8. LEE,” 


BELCHERTOWN, Mass. “Ihave been 
taking your VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
forconsumption; they were first prescribed 
for me by Dr. Barrett, of Taunton. Before 
I was taken sick I weighed 167 tbs. When 
I commenced your Foon I weighed 10¢ 
tbs. I now weigh 159 tbs. I have taken 
it for some months, and my improvement 
is all due to yourremedy. G.F. Linco.” 
For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 
F. Crossy Co., 666 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, 














wp ecial noTicee. 
The sale of K. Brown's Ess. Jamaica Ginger 
far exceeds that na ali others rs together. 
Coughs and Colds. Those whoare suffering from 
Coughs, Coids, Hoarseness,Sore Throat. etc, should try 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. Sold ont ly in bores, 


The Parallel New Testament. 


GREEK AND ENGLISH. 
1 vol. 8vo, 1086 pp., $6.00. 

This volume comprises the Authorized Version of 
1611, arr, in parallel columns with the Vv 
Version of 1881, and with the Greek text followed in 
the Revised Version, to which are added the readings 

hortzed Version and the readin; 
Revised Version, The vy 
toserve as te gt: gnc yen! Revised 
Version of the New Testament. a w = certainly be 
welcomed by students of the Scri 

*,* For sale phd byt nt ele i artiers, or will be for- 

on receipt of 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


ST rp Sund BOOKS KS 
for “BEST Gueap Libsas send tor our catalogue of over 


Thi ae oye # total of over 1800 
eres Wine Books at greatly 

list of the latest Sund. 

Seen'y pu ications. * which we offer at a liberal @ 


count, Call on, or 
G }DENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
122 Nassau Street (2d floor), New York. 
Diary 


of a Minister’s Wife. 


This is one of the most humorous books of the pres- 
ent day, showing In a manner pleasing to all readers 
the trials, tribulations, expectat one and actual ex pe- 
riences of a’ hy nnn en wife” in a ny parish, 
The characte: ted are true to.life, and will 
doubtless brite ~“ ‘tne mind of the reader remem- 
brances of ba = od on individuals within their own 
oom 2 cents, sent by mail post 
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Sraeet, New York 
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New S.S. Library 
Books, 


Tife and Labors of Robert 
Moffat, missionary to Africa, - 10 


Beck’s First Corner. By J. M. 
vo ae Conklin, 12mo, =e 


Day Spring. A Story of the Time 
vf 


. Tyndate. By Emma Marshall. L50 


New Editions. 


5 


Olive TAbrary, Hvols. - + %.00 
Golden Tibrary, A. 10 vols. - 7 - 8.50 
~ ; B. 10 vols. - - - 8.50 
- Cc. 1 vols. - + - 8.50 


Claremont Series, A. b. O. EE. Wvyols.- 850 
Giant Killer Series, A. L. O. E.Wvols. 850 
Arnot on the Acta. - 1.50 


Robert Carter & Broth ers, 
520 Broadway, New York. 
Send for our Catalogue of Sunday-school Books. — 


NK & WAGNALLS’ 


LATEST NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


Highy st teat. By David Pryde, [c- .D., 
of Edinburgh, Scouland, This is in No. 
& STANDARD LIBRARY, 1883 SERLES, 168 pages, 
12mo, large, leaded type, laid paper.......15 cents. 


eee ed “y= am and Jetsam, ByT.G. Beata 
cents, 








No, $2.—-Amerionn Hu dechbeianle By H.R. Haweis. 
ready 5 cents. 





No. Wiltinne no metence in Short Chapters. By W.M. 
ZS,QWOED TOBAY.....0c0ccceneeeenseeeeenees cen. 

No. 80.—Life of Cromwell. By Paxton Hood. 
30,000th ready 25 cents. 





Ir. 
Godet’s Commentary on Romans, with Preface 
and extensive notes to the American edition. = 
Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. Large octavo, 544 





Til 
Henry Ward Beecher—With Analyses of his 
poyer by ener Goutomperar es. Edited 
pr y illustrated, cloth ene Paton. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


10 and 12 DEY ST., New York. 
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Young's Analytical Concordance, 
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tical order, under its Hebrew or Greek 
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30,000 various readi New Testament, with 
the latest ee thon. "On 1 Sibtical Geograp raphy 
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tae and every error or omissi 
is ty n addition abe our wr examination Baltion tes Fe § 
many the English 
ieee. 
= as ou n the 
title-page the words "Stade urge, hearing on the 
the most correct words 


- the this reat at work sisal no yy 
the Spe gee | Alexander Cruden vo len the third 
and last edit a of Regon's Con ve 
been reprints (usu ged) under varions’ forms 
by Brown, a Seal on and oth others. This work is an 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition o1 


en, either in its plan or execution. The predom- 

inating feature f this work is the an 
aerengement of ev: word in the Bible under its 
in Hebrew or Greek with 


proper ori, 
the “ieerat meaning of the ne. ay ey J moons the 


voonten ‘he in, sHhie, 
which are frequently confounded tn tf int 2 ih 
and for th: rs no feat 
help atall, The great aim rth this work is that e@a, 
tand the Word 


mon readera ma. we Nollbrany 
B'sen complete Beraciieths me 7 oes , Sereester or Webster’ #.! 


ish language, Y 
o Eagileh Bivie. ag ives 
spices thes joy Inteat and bes 


aes abiy vee oes geet ony bat 


{ty eel paid, on receipt ef only $3.25. 
Agency, 


802 CHESTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA. 
ON ONE LEAF. 
AN ORDER OF SERVICE. 
OPENING HYMNS. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
A RESPONSIVE REVIEW EXERCISE. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THEA BERS Store 











“Polen 





SINBOL GIFTS sr 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


Before purchasing books for 
wyour Sunday-school Library we 
think it would pay you to cor- 
respond with us. We always 
have a large stock suitable for 
the Sunday-school Library, both 
new and second-hand, which we 
can offer at prices much below 
other booksellers, as we get 
most of our new stock in trade 
for rare books. We would re- 
quest your committee to visit 
our store, as a personal visit is 
always the most satisfactory. 
If, however, this is impracti- 
cable, we will send a lot of books 
to any Sunday-school to select 
from, and they can be returned 
if not found satisfactory. If you 
drop a postal card, we will 
answer, giving you all further 
fac coger 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. 9 South Ninth Street. First 
store below Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 


RELIGIOUS CLASSICS 


FOR 


SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS. 


Conybeare & Howson’s Life of 
St. Paul. 


12mo, illustrated edition, $1.50; popular edi- 
tion, $1. -00. 


Muller’s Life of Trust. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Fleetwood’s Life of Christ. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Smith's Bible Dictionary. 


8vo, $2 


Foster’s Cyclopedias of Illustra- 
tions. 

4 vols. 8vo, $5.00 per vol. Prose, first and 
second series. Poetry, first and second series. 
ae] volume sold separately and complete in 
itse 


(Over 40,000 copies of these volumes have been sold.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


99 CHOICE RECITATIONS 








N NOW READY. 

O. »&D This number is uniform with Nos. 
1,2, — [4each gon of which contains Decla- 

mations and eg og Sentiment, 

(| imalled! five." Sold ‘by wmor,. Fan. rice, 25 cents, 


ers. Every boy who 
speaks pisces . of a Lyceum who 
wants ething n= to recite, — Lik. che 
whole sti, One copy each of Nos. 1, 


mailed to an on receipt 0: 1 
Address, isn OGILVIE & CO., Publishers. 
31 Rose Street, New York. 








NOW READY. 
SONGS OF 


REDEEMING LOVE 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The result of a TWO YEARS’ careful selection by 
roe of the best compilers and wr te s of 8. 8. Music, 


John R. Sweney, 
T. C. O'Kane, 


Chaplain McCabc, 
Wm. J. Kirkpatrick. 
As a work of sterling merit, Songs of Redeeming 
Love has no equal. It is earnestly desired thatgou 
will prove this by examination. 


Price, - (pestag id). 
we “830 per foo, by express. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 


1018 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. Pa. 


DID YOU EVER USE 


Brightest and Best 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 
IN YOUR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL? 
Every page contains a song ofespecial merit. 
EXAMINE IT! 


192:-PAGES. $30 PER 100 COPIES. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph St., 








NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





If YOU EXPECT TO INTRODUCE A NEW 
SONG-BOOK IN YOUR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL THIS SPRING, TRY 


GOOD AS GOLD 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 
Each Song is fresh, attractive, and useful. 


192 PAGES. $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Send 25 cents for a copy to examine. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


WORSHIP IN SONG. 


portant Hymn and Tune Book for Congre- 
gutteeal singing. Also for choirs and homes. Every 
tune singabie and sweet. 


By J. P. HOLBROOK, Mas. Doc. 


(Musical Editor of Songs for the Sanctuary.) 8vo, 
cloth. 450 pages. 774 Hymns, 493 Tunes. 

Price, post-paid, $1.50. 

8 ‘ial terms for introduction. 
he Hymns are choice and as full of music as th 

are fragrant of the spirit of devotion. It is difficult to 
speak in adequate terms of the music without seeming 
extravagant.”—Christian at Wor. 

*,* Copies forwarded to pastors or committees for 
examiggtion, subject to return if not adopted, free of 
charge. Address the publishers, 

A. S. BARNES & CO., - 
111 & 113 William St., | 34 & 36 Madison St., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


HYMN-AND-TUNE-BOOK. 


NOW READY: 
The Church Book, 


Hymns and Tunes for the Uses of Christian 
Worship. Prepared by LEoNaRD WOOLSEY 
Bacon. 

This book is distinguished from others of its class by 
important characteristics. A description of it, with 
specimen pages, and with the “Confessions of a 
Reformed Hymn-and-Tune-Book Maker,” will besent 
to any address on application. Correspondence soli- 
cited from churches or choirs contemplatiag the intro- 
duction of a new church book. 

Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


SCHOOL MUSIC ! 


NOWHERE ELSE 














than in the establishment of OLIVER DiTson & Co. 
are published so » laree. so useful, so varied, so brilliant 


eudavess way sat! tory asetof MUSIC BOOKS 
~ 
Schools, Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges. 


We here mention, as among hundreds of others, our 
SONG BELLS (50cts.) for common schools, by L. 0. 
Emerson, as a great favorite, and OLDE Le be uni- 
versally used. The older books, GOLDEN ROBIN, 
oo } by — MERRY CHIMES (50cts.) by 

erson and others, have a eae reputation and are 
gd in demand. Send for 

e Welcome Chorus a by Tilden, h 
Scheel Choir ($), and Hour of Singin (#) as 
Emerson and Ti Laurel Wreath ($1) b ¥ Per- 


kins; Seng Eche (75 cts.), by ey and School 
Seng Boek (60 cts.) by Everest, are all geod ood and suc- 

coastal coli collections for High and Normal Schools. Send 
for lists 


Wellesley College Collection yA by Morse; 
Vocal Echoes (31), Choice Trios ( A), OY, Tilden, 
are new and fret-ciass collections for Fonale Voices. 
Five Hundred Instructors for ail instruments, 
including the world-famous Richardsen’s New 
Met x Pianoterte ($3.25), and many thou- 
sands of Songs and Pieces, always ready for the Music 


Department of Seminaries and Colleges. 
lists. Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


_c. | H,. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, } New York, — 
“A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING. 


ASA HULL’S 
Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Has worked its way into th ds of school 
urely on its mer ts. Most of the mnsic is as dura- 
bie as “Old Hundred” and never wil! wear out. 
The united testimony of those using it is, that 


“Tt is the Best they ever had.” 


It is our purpose to cive the largest, and in every 
way. the best book in the market for the —. 
Correspondence and investigation is solici 
Price, $30) per hundred. 


Specimen copy, paper cover, 25 cents; in 
» 35 cents. 
Address ASA HULL, 

240 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y 


Ready April ist, 1883. 


= WAY OF LIFE 


The New Sunday-School 
Singing Book, By W. A. Ogden. 


Sample copy 25 cents, by mall. Specimen pages free. 














W. W. Whitney, Pvs.isuza, Toledo, O- 
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A Very Attractive Lesson Book. 


+ [The Scholars’ Quarterly, for the second quarter of 1883, now ready, is such an attractive and helpful book that teachers should see that it is put into the 


pr per of their scholars. It contains a fine colored map of “ The Paths of the First Missionaries,” engraved e 
age a helps to the study of the lessons. The latter embraces pictures of Tarsus, Jop 


ressly for this number, and a double- upi 
. Houses on the Wall at Damascus, Reputed Scene of Pant’ pity 


aul’s Escape, 


Street which is called Straight,” Reputed House of Simon the Tanner, Samaria, Antioch, Paphos, Iconium, Lydda, Lystra, Ruins of the Pier at Cwsarea, ete. 


It has, besides, the usual attractive lesson helps. The Scholars’ Quarterly costs 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the 


costing subscribers anything additional for pos 
each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents ; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50 ; 


63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


TO INTRODUCE IT.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one 
uarter only, at just one-half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by The Sunday 


hool Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. 


It is sent by mail without 


early rate ; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents 


; three months, 


These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











“OXFORD” 


— 
. 
- 





Teachers’ Bibles. 
“OXFORD” 


Revised New Testaments, 
Authorized by the American Committee of Revision 


In various Sizes and Styles of Binding. 
For sale at all bookstores throughont the country. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St.. New York. 


Reward Cards. tscisxsteten. 


a Packets ofSun- 
te conch bene pri wis 
Cc the handsomest ever 0 © the price, w 
text oneach. Each Packet contains from 16 to: 30 cards, 
They are solid by all booksellers. Ask for “The Peo 
le’s Packet” of cards. Price per Pack —& cents. 
We will send one each of the ‘ive Packets by mail, 
post- of $1. ~ anmnple card sent to any 
teacher or officer Ad 
J. S. OGILVIE, ee "CO., Publishers, 
Pose Street, New York. 


A Chance to Obtain a Reliable 














ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 


The Library of Universal Knowledge. 


It contains e word of Chambers’ Encyclo 
with half as Scat tale ad added on — subjects, 
all under our alphabetical arrangement. 


Price, per set of 15 vols., cloth, $25.00 
We will send the entire set for $15.00 


This is indeed a whole library in itself, and if = ‘ou 
care _—ee for books, you cannot afford to let 


OP Rne lit Serer? contains more me, is a ae up me a 
later date than any other encycl 

handle and hold, being of a convenient og (9% 4 co 
inches), the type’ is large and clear, and the paper an 
binding handsome and durable. 

The work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim 
reprint of Chambers’ (with American additions), the 
great merit of which is universally acknowledged. 

The Library of Universal Knowledge is especially 
adapted for the wants of American families. It is a 
= nion that answers every question and asks none. 

volume contains nearly a thousand pages, which 
am that the information contained therein is pre- 
sented with sufficient fullness, at the same time suc- 
cinctly and with accuracy. 


Forwarded by express on receipt of $15.00. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Bible and its Study) # 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 














CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLESTUDY. 
By Charlotte - Yonge. 
THE RIGHT oripit FOR BIBLE STUD 
y Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST oon ENGLISH ewes 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


SCRIPTURE EXPL mp oe a tthe C. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 


HINTS ON BIBLE oa TERPRETATION 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO as: AR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Glouceste rt and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 


THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
rRoeoure ISLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 


br BR Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Five or more copies, 15 








Tn nthe Mat eae eee e 


Givesin compre! 


Gives up todate our whole 


during the past thirty 


dn ecioth, 


4BOOKS ON GARDENING,? 


Gardening for Profit.—Price $1.50. 


hensive detail ourtwenty-five years’ experiencein Market Gard: 
It you wish to grow vegetables for sale, you need this book. . Mn eloth, illustrated.) —e 


Practical Floriculture.—Price $1.50. 


inthe tee ogee ey and Growt 
work a 


of P 
guide for those in‘ to 


E 





sEetables, snd and iGoneral Gardening. 7 


fae 


Gardening for ee $1.50. 


the culture of 
Portes use of Sct Pratte, Plowern 


; 





tne peer Bete very ery Known, planta 
e 


enderson’s ae Rae of ea Plants.— Price 


ul 


epee, pm 





re 
i 


the above books sent 
as Premiums, on orders sent 


JH 


which of 
GARDEN,” mailed free on 


oH. Eapinice 


hep bbe pho mny We also offer these 


offer, please see our Catalogue for lees of EVENYEMING Bont Sunes 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
LLLLLLLLLLLLLALLALLLLL LLL LL LLL LALLA ALLL LLL Fa 


Sibi ti 2 










$173.75 b Bre Ee 


Organs $65. Pipe Organs $94. 
in Tiustrated Catalogue which wees 


VISITORS ARE ALWAYS once woe 
Addressorcall upon DANIEL F.BEATTY, Washington.New Serety | 


b-bass and Outave-Oeupiet @ 








- National School of fea and Oratory 


KER, A. M., 


1416 and i4aKs ; Chestnut 
Thorough and Systematic Culture in Voice, En 
ing, ang” wing be and Orato 
and confers Degrees. Spring Term begins Apri 9. Summer Term of six weeks at 


to Conversation, 


Canada, July 2. Cobourg is delightfu 


. Phils ia. 
and Action in their application 
Charte: March, 1875. Grants _ 
ur; 


term combines recreation with study. Fall term opens October 1. 


send for catalogue to the secretary. 


For further culars 
JAMES Y. mow rm 





S100 at Ptr. Britain, C. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full courseof study. Full hoeee of teachers. Apply 
to Professor JOHN 8. SEW ALL, Bangor, Maine. 


ia Military 


, 
CHESTER. Sprive TKRM OPENS APRIL 4TH. 
Col. Theo. Hyatt, President 





MES: A. R. ALDRI a will open her second 

ear Summer Class : oe Training 
at ectuhorenn®. Mass. 16th. For further infor- 
mation address her anti} wave lat 


13 WiLI rE., Germantown Pa. — 


Usual _ Literary Courses 
* with Musical’ Institute 
Commercial College. Fo 4 1802. Both 
Sexes. is Chafmingly” 1 reli 
en Cc ingly 1} 


oO Bh for salt water bathing and ing. 
be ay niga ag Fb. BUAR MOLE arch 27. Cata- 
LEE, A. M., Princi- 


logue 
pal, Sraemestain: R.L 


HAVERFORD C 

THOMAS CHASE, LL.D. (Harv. 
Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but 
NoPre toothers. Classica ~t Seiputise + Courses. 





LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OH10, 


thirty miles east of Cleveland. school for Y¥ 
Women. Location healthy. 


pecial 
4 nm @ daily study. Practical work in 
new C ogy studied with 
manikin and other models, y with the micro- 


scope. Instruction without extra me phere in. French 
and German, and in Free Hand and Fg - Drawing. 





Courses of lectures dur the ae 
eee Professors of rn feurvs ; 
espeare and Greek Le 
Seymour, LL.D.; H udson. Smith, 
Domestic ikconpent™ Miss Tultet Corson. Excel- 
a "instruetion 1 in Pe nr gee and Vocal Music. 
0 Recitals t_ musicians, For the cur- 
rent ‘ochoal ear, ™. r. La of Boston, and Pro- 
fessor E. B. Perry, n 
Summer term wil ill bewtn hates Bat For Tilus- 
trated Circular EVANS cc Ae 
TEACHERS WANTED © — 
with 





” “ 1s 
tion form 1 Feachiors Ae RRERa a 





ladely hia, on he Sa 


of 
unusually ros remarkably free from un- 
a — ——_ 


boarding and day students | 5 
ng and studen 
fort CS "i dents have akees practical work in stro- 
nomical Observ raters, the oe near r Philadel 
nia, o9d newer cone ted Che I Laboratory. 
Rare fully ry of eas vols., to whose 
shelves students have free access. mited numbers 
bring each studert under direct aa influence of 
pro rs. Next Half-Year 9th month (Bont. ) 
2th, 1883. For circulars, etc. ely to PRor. 
THOMAS, A. M., Prefect, HaAVERFORD _ 
Post OFFICE, Penn’ a. 


State Normal School, 


Indiana, Pa. 


Teachers thoroughly prepared for entering their field 
of labor. Students fully prepared to enter our best 
colleges. ‘ 

Building 5 story, brick, pooms large and airy; heated 
by steam and lighted with gas. Hot and cold baths 
throughout the building. Campus, 12 ac es; shady 
promenades, Instructions unsurpassed. Terms 
moderate and accommodations first class. 

Spring Term will open April 9, 1883. For further 
information address, 


L. H. DURLING, Principal. 





Breese Schoo; Li Pig dA ow pad placed 

ince 1855. Saeain — —h. and business endorse- 
ments sent jable Teachers wanting 
placesshou idseetapplica lication formsand' for Teach- 
.Schermerhorn, 7 Mast 4th, N. Y. 


ers,” for stamp. 
CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. 


To ‘a4 rw Scriptures =) oy Ola and New 
ment, 
to the Bible, 
readily found 
verse. 
A Fe edition thoroughly revised, nome 
fe on fine paper and substantial 
vo, cloth. This is the pewcine ~~ 
of Cruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. foun €s 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’ wae 
best. One of these should be by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 


Sent to any wai e United States, post-paid, on 


pt of $1.75. 
Enterprise 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








~ 
sie an ‘vera in the Bible may be 
ing for aus material word in the 











| ANNIVERSARY G 


No. 1, now ready, containing words and masic, 
| for Anniversaries, Children’s Day Celebrations. 
ewe 001 Concerts, and Children’s Meetings. Price, 
Eb per hundred, postpaid. Sold by all booksellers. 
ple mailed to any “unday-school worker on ink 
of a three-cent stamp. Address, $34 . S. OGILVIE 
CO. Publish Street, New York. 


5 d 
y situated on the north shore of Lake Ontario. This oe eee 


PreestonKeankcGo. 
Bankers. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Anortnte of Bankers, Merchants and others 


dd. 
Buy and sell Foreign Exchange, both bankers 
and documentary on principal European cities, 
Travelers’ & Merchants’ Letters of Credit issued. 
“aris lyte oes | Government, State and Munici 
ught and so) 


in the various issues of Land Warrants ani 


To Holders of Defaulted Bonds. 


The undersigned invites correspondence with 
holders of all Western Defaulted or Repudi- 
ated Bonds of Cities, Counties, Townships, or School 
Districts. Will purchase at best rates. Give full 
description and address, 


T. J. CHEW, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo. 


8% First Mortgages 


FRANCIS SMITH & 00.” Indianapolis, Ind.” 


ae BONDS! 


| See Bonds Purchased. 
— cen yee Furnished 


fe iene Ty CHEW, dp. 8 ae 


‘GALIFORNIA AND THE 
YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


TWO SELECT EXCURSION PARTIES, 
Under the management of E.M. JENKINS, edelehts 


























of Cook, Son & JexNKINs, To leave Ph 
Baltimore and Washington in Palace Car. 

FIRST | PARTY leaves April 2. Goes to St. Louis 
and down the Mississippi River by magnificent steamer 
' to New eo ig across Texas by Southern Pacific 


sopping st Houston, San Antonio, Los 
” Entire trip takes 54 and costs 
OND PAR leaves May 7. Goes to St. Louis, 


Denver and Salt Lake ; same as last year. Occupies 


Both Parties Include = Valley and 
Both —— ara Falls. All 
mo. are a. F int e fare. 
Pamphlet, with Ma descriptive of the Tours, canbe 
had at MEYER & BROS,’ Piano Warerooms, 1717 
CHESTNUT Ph Philadelphia, ‘and where paasen- 
gers can join, or by addressin, E. M. JENKINS, 


Broadway, = York, 
Programmes of European Tours are ready. 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grane | Bgucational Vacation Party 
leaving New York by the new and magniheent steamer 

‘ FURNESSIA” une 30th, », Goweee —, via 
Live: 1. —- via G) Tw 
= od other 
isits to the Holland 
Exh New programme for s 

ion with special car e drives ae 

t Excursion on the ‘‘ hames. Carria-e 
drives in all places where at all necessary, Parvy 


ya and ted in number. Full pr free 
n application. Other parties start on 1 26th, per 
w Starsteamer “ tic,” on Ma: per Cunard 
steamer «garn,” and on June » per Cunard 
steamer “ Servia. Address, 


THOS. COOK & SON, {i Woshineooee be roe. 


wornstuldice Giaette vl ahaa 
ments through Weir own contracts and employees, and 
never transfer liability to sub-contractors, or other per- 
sons, under any circumstances. — 





to 





eel ie beni eaten 
rane oe Franklin Square, Boston. 





GOING ABROAD. 


If you have any thong going to Europe for 
pleasure, business, or neste a will be of advantage to 
yon to send a stamp for the Tocrist WoRLD, which 
contains Itineraries of Travel, Routes, Sailings ot 

nm Steamers, Rates of Fare, Particulars of Select 
Excursion Parties, with a lot of information valuable 
= an old traveler and indispensable to to anew one. It 
blished by E. M. Jenkins (formerly of Cook, Son, 
& on who now bas his. own offices at 124 High 
and who is the ager! American 

rine hgous in the world. Ac cdreas 


287 Broadway. “3 t+. a 





a. 





In ordering goods, or in wiebiaga inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as weil as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
phd pny eee, See ma poeanastnel 








2 copies or more... bad 
w Label on each paper shows up ‘io what date 

a subserther has pa om y I, the publisher does not by that 

date receive a request the subscriber that the paper 


he discontinued, will continue to send tt. wd ae 
will, however be stopped at any time 
subscriber 80 destres, and remits the amount que} or the 


time that he has received tt. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expirat ion of the chub aubscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for same 14 received. 
Stibecriptions will be received for any portion of a 
early rates. 


year yr 
Raat ons rr be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as Arst formed, would be 
ouperuee, to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
nally to or at the same time with the club as 
cae ® new subscribers to 
tor the time 9 their Soteoripeone. 
re for a club, whether ques & package 
Brose, or sent separately e maeuhbers of 
LN will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
su 
bere geking 4 bry the direction of a paper 
x's oy ful to name not only the post- 
office ° which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been cont. All addresses should Include 
both county and sta’ 
one pees aibion to renew either a single or club 
subscr’ on, 38 connection with which his name has 
not be m known to the publisher, will please 
give the yam "of the @ person to whom the paper or 
papers have hereto: t. 
ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 











LM WEEKLY | LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
Sunday in the year. 
100 copies, one month 4 x4 
100 es, one year... 
100 at same Fate. Orders not iain 
for iess than 


THE SCHOLARS” QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
omme Se three months, with colored map, beautiful 
8, app! music, etc., etc. 

= 9 capiea, one year Ly quarters) 
popy one year (four quarters). 
foo eooket hree months (one quarter 
Under 10 copies, three months, each... 


THE QUESTION LEAF. “A separate leaf for each 
8 Printed writing paper, uiring 

rites anawers to questions ou the | Gace _ 
one — 











Less than 100 one at sam not taken 
for less than one Calendar me Tout. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and 8 ton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., wills wend the American Sun y Sehool 
ain! for ten shillings prépald, "The will be 


Bri 
Hy id by’all the the = ye pe = ice twopence, 
Quarterly, Delos fourpence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadephia. | 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordi advertisements in 








November and. sont be ri these hs 
No r mont! 
being extra ion ith 


The is 
egrets ss Depart and for Bre i Notices (solid 
cents per line for each insertion at 

se. concerning advertisements shoul tee od 
PENNA. RELIGIOUS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the stréngth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass, 
Good News 


LADIES! 


our CELEBRA' 
re a beautiful 
aS 4 










yacup 

me procurea HAN 
No humbug. od ‘Teas 30c. . 
cellent Teas 50c. and 60c., and very best from 65c. to 90c. 
When ordering, be sure and mention what kind of Teas 
you want—whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, 
Young , Gunpowder, < or English Break fast We 
arethe oldest und | dlargest Tea Denapeny in the business. 

ae of [Sane ream no comment. 


rer i EqREAT AS 
REAT AMERY TEA COMPANY. 
P. o ox 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 





KEVSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 


SUME MANTELS FF 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and al) other Slate 
Work on hand or made to order. 8. 
p A... ‘Pactory 12H and OF a By Rng comet ire 
Send for Tdustrated Ontalogue and Price ‘List. 


sempleetiec. Ta TA 








BROS & GO. Clevelnnd’O 


$5,000 ACCIDENT —y ge A 
CesT quent $19» 

rite for ch ae and A 

“©, B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & ( Co.), 


pt, 


Edited by Alfred Arthur, Cleveland, O. 
Music ofa high character, yet simple; of tuneful melo 
ALL Sci OOS. Containing 221 


Ads 
en ae 
comas ret B *SUnemekn. 666 


ee 8. 8, LIBRARY. 


zs — moet p has 
bored delivered free. 


“ ah numbered lot for $11.48. 
© books, $5 60. Sample ont and particulars, |0c. 


10 FOR A’$10 TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


. Ten heer luciuding Bible 
whole ton $i. ie ane 16. enh : 





pre hey pg posip'd. 


Sooeeostrees ORGAN. 
ioe Sve hytong large polio. Bm spe oer 
improvements, $35. Send for particu ars. 
20: wor poate to latest survey. Old Testament 
Sheth oe Palestine, and Trav- 


REWARD « Cal RDS, & Th 


etnt packs for 2éc. Ten packs, 0c 








one- 


WNITED STATES 


MUTUAL By \el el 6). Be ASSOCIATION: 


NOS. 320 and 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
25 ee Ses: MEMBERSHIP FEE, $4. ANNUAL 





the rate charged by stock companies. 


ae _— os ean Permits 


PITCHER, Secretary. 





worth tis. bo $1.50 each : 


cloth, $1.60 cach; on cloth 





Birea re wore fA ytve 





IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 
“THE SPIRIT OF PRAISE,” 


A practical and Ne 4 musician and 8. 8S. in- 


y.and rich harmony. No 


Hymns and Tumes. To meet the demands of 
S we fis seis iron & renege Muslin edition, ornamented covers, 
$45 per hundre cents single copy. Board edition, ornamented 
Substasitially and beautifully bo st : 
Published at the Evangelical Publishin 


bound. Material best ican 


ous 
Woodland Avenue, Cleveland. O. m 


AR, FoR MONTHLY 8. 8. PAPERS 
5c. 


when bought ip lots of ten or 
more. LEAS sige of the ordinary, One immense 


Weekly at S00. per year: one primary weekly at Ge. per year. 


A. PER YEAR FOR QUARTERLIES. 


Scholars’ Lesson Helps, with music, patent oid 
end new tune combination. to sing at sicht, 
® Teachers’ Heips 18. to 24c per year. Simples free, 


$1.30 TEACHERS’ BIBLE®?. 32: 


ford. with Concordance, Bible tw ag ot Encyclo 


pedis, tables, maps, ete., most complete teachers’ Bible extant 
1404 pages, gilt edges, strong bicding, for $1. 3 Best kid lined, 
flexible, protection edges, silk sewed, ete., for $2.30, postpaid. 


ANTHEM BOOK, 1.060: -s8 

J Bbtheoms: ablest writers Gieven odiciens cold, 

Prive $2 per dos. ; postage extra 5 cents each, 

mee | Be, SI SONG BOOK. DOK. spice wore par ge oge 4 


and new tunes, $5 per hundred ; 
andy 


extra, Iigeots © 


DAVID C, OOM, Seventeen Sompay Scuoon PUBLISHES, 46 Adams St., Chicago. 





























a 
whens clear 
ERTS ze Sn 

See 
Sencar 


CA ty yee OUTFIT AT reae This will Roe ae 
when 2@ beoks are sold. Address, at once, ae Cc. G. Meok & CO 


sum Bio Cr 2 


between the Sun of 
£ for every Bible reader, every student of 


aretion, Able, Earnest, Devout. More interesting than 


hout, and the closin chapters hold the attention, 
open Rew. heca f . Skinner, D.D., Chicago _Theot. 
appreciation of this work.”—Rev. Edwin F. Hat- 


“1 eat om Ta soliat man dhe volun of this book.” — Elder 


e volume johns ey papeeinins 
wh eenky D Church 

Time ea, be a and Pde chen be B which 
Ww ch 





A Silling Pictorial Books ana Bible "Pricm reaver 


33 percent. NaTIONAL and Bibles. Co., Phila., Pa. 


anted. to sat so expen 


CHAS. W. STUART, Newark, Wayne Co., New Y ork. 





AGENTS WANTED f5 oor ncoxe our new yoo poe. 
year, Send for Hiteated frac ot matt make 





“TREASURY 89,000 sot: 
OF SONG sons 
Sees] r 


tsWanted 
gems os 














porate Seren, Sethe 
was su or Pres't A Gen. Grant, 
and hundreds eminent men, and 1s ‘stadia ost 


ever w 
hance to coin 2ey ever offered to A 


Dilustrations., This 





ong 


men Plate, ete., 


INGTON 2c RIAL a 





p79 ge every 











an TRI Family. 
There is an under current 
community throughout 


‘fs surely 8 reading. This 
> Sante Book 


. Half Mo 
ob: rapidly. 


DDRE 
fe, St. LOUIS, 





AGENTS W Wanted ™ ‘Books & Bi Bibles 


lov in sell ceyvalling ft, everywhere ; Liberal terms. 
sin pce, salon! “sl .  N. Fourth St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NAVAL aaa BATTLES. 


Director SHIPPEN 2u 
j.c. MecurDY & Co., 632 Chestnut -» Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED, nts.—Startling as the pages of ro- 
mance, from the lowest depths ofslavery toa posi- 
tion among the firstintheland. “ Life and es" of 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 


written by himself; 18 full illus rice $2.50. 
Outrivals Unele Tom's Cabin ” in thriliieg and roman- 
tic interest, with the added charm that every word is 
true. A marvellous s story =~ raphically told and ot 
great h volume will be erly 
sought for by the Ties of thousands who have 
watched the remarkable career, and ng been thrilled 

by the eloquence of this wondertul m 
PARK PUBLISHING CO., ‘Hartford, Conn. 




























BOSS 2 


DIAMOND 
“wr est Dyes Ever Made. 


ga FOR SILK, WOOL, OR COTTON.“Ga 

DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RACS, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, or any fbric or 
fancy article easily and perfectly colored to any 
shade, Black, Brown, Green, Blue, Searict, 
Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, @live 
Green, Terra Cotta and 20 other best colors. 
Warranted Fast and Durable. Each packi¢e will 
color one to four lbs. of goods. If you have rever 
used Dyes try these once. You will be delig@ted. 
Bold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any 
color wanted sent post-paid. 24coléred samples 
and a set of fancy cards sent for a 3c. stamp. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

Por gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and forall kinds of ornamental work- 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 
10cts. # peckage,at the druggists,er post-paid from 
WELLS, "RICHARDBON & CO., Burlington, Vt, 












in| 


prercd and the Bible.” The Natural Wonders 
ful_ Analogies 





t SH 
to m 7 TLLU} 
RESUER GRIT pec ent ta 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 





The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad- 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 
Loeurs, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOOK nro HASTINGS, 


Builders of we oon oy A Temple, 
pastpa: Plymouth Ct Church. Broskivny Music Hall, 

cinnati; Church of the e Holy Communion, Phila- 
Gelphin’ and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every 7 pes of the count RUANS, Med a to 
our new styles of PARLOR BO $500 tu 











. QRGANISTS, and others, 
are sound ¢ to apply to us direct for all ‘information 
connec! r art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and Specifications furnished on application. 
Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


Church Organs. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED, & CO., 


Cor. of Cambridge and sind reve Streets, 
ston, 
Builders of the Organ in ‘the ON NEw _Oup Sourn” 
(uuRcH, Roston, Curist CHurcH, Baltimore, *’r. 
PETER’s, Philadelphia, ALL SAINTS’, Worcestcr, 
ass., FAIRBANKS’ MEMORIAL CHURCH, St. Johns- 
urg, Vv t.,and many others. Send for circulars. 

This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained 
in any other like instru- 
ment) is unequalled for 
durability, power and 
sweetness of tone. 








Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, con- 
tain 32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE. 


For Grown People and Children. 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
AUTOMATIC MusicaL INSTRUMENT 


EVER OFFERED. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


THE AUTOPHONE CO... Ir IrHaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers wanted, 


ORGANS [EER SEER acs Soe gop 
HORACE arranted Six yonrs. rt ey 
NDELIBLE INK. 


nm — = 


common pens need 

lished §0 Years. ~~ erior 
and very _— for decorative work on linen. 
Centennial Medal & Dipiema. Sold every where, 


THE FAVORITE 























CHAIR, Simple,Darablc,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 

0 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Catalogue. 
STEV=INS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 
No. 3 Sixth St, Pittsburgh, Pa 


ed 2 * 
Columbia Bicycles. 
Thousands in daily use by doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, mer- 
chants, ete. Send 3c. stamp for ele- 
eantly illustrated 36 page catalogue 
to 
THE POPE M’F'G CO., 
83 } Washington St., Boston, Mass. 












In ordering goods, ¢ or in ‘making foqutry concerning 





| anything advertised in oblige the 
publisher icra wel aa he aeertc by sa = 
y 


oe the advertisement in The Sunda 
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efits, arama: FREE SAMPLE ‘=cccmnosias 


tions Published. 
H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Pa Porter, Phill 1 ‘ . ROV. . 
ENDORSED BY fev. b.'i, movies landotphs Rov, S. M Palmer.” Rev. Jonn Pos’ hon. F, Fairsanka'l E> skovioenoe teks 


Rev. W. Randoip Rev. 8B. M. Paimer, Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











































furnished. 
‘201g A179y, 





Established 1780. 
Was peng § “ON 


“OTTS YN], 


W, APPLIN & CO., i | ae 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture os eg | ae 


27 Sudbury Street, Bostor- Mss. ae M. FER Grirae ETROIT Mion. 


ARTISTIC BLISS’S AMERICAN WONDER PEA 
SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

























Bend to J, &R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, New York, 
FOR HAND BOOK. 











Extra Early, V . (Sto 20 inches), 


Requi eats Bushing. xquisxite lavor. 
CHURCH FURNITURE. oat Free to Acanvioages bya taba the bot sed cue Pn, pes, 
8.8. BANNERS.| “nye, a «Sarto Wont ten 'o'as sat gut te ts poms 
R. GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. Y. 1g Fee ress. Sry at ow yal SS cunts ; sth, GB conte; 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. quart, 8@ ; by mail, pint peckage. 














K. BLISS & SONS’ 
Seer: | D. LANDRETH & SONS -t.Gurem, | wera ite one 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 











With a richly mt a Group of Carnations, and a 
aa eREESREERENTAEES Sescriptive 2,000 ot wienentl FLOWER and VEGs- 
| TABLE uch useful information upon their culture 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | "50 fed to all applicants enclosing 6 6 cents, 





} Our watrated Novelty Shoot, ripti 
of all the Novelties of the season, isdres teal 2 


| Blise’s INustrated Potato 
| of soo varieties Potatoes, with explicit 
pages, zo cents. 


pols Fire A Fire ig Alarm Fare sia FULLY 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. ¢ Cinclonatl. © 








ELDREDGE *| 
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TO Cas CTED REMAR 
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* peter eanoage puw ayes 8 8B arava 
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A MepiIco-rrurr LozENGE OF j 





Is the best and most agreeable preparation 
in the world for constipation and the disorders that 
attend it. 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking s P 
pills and nauseous medicines, are especially pleased > Plants by mail or express to all Vises of tae Unlhed Gtnses. 
with its agreeable qualities 

TROPICFRUIT LAXATIVE may be wed in at | *Se.J.**83 Pomona Nursery. vent Gere 


(fj best prairie land. 
cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 5 000 EFPFER’s p | Men with breaking teams, men and women, 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re- ’ E fn Orchard, an: can find constant em ent excellent wages. 
sult as the agents named, it is entirely free from the 50,000 beets | we aeionns t Seradieneieds jon, and map sent 





River rechanie, laboring man 
wing is the most in 
o 





wy Pao 

















al objecti t h Packed 1 N Setons tak ‘hrs. 
ADDRESS, AC MINGHINE CO} | Srnnsdsone ny, Pies aera Rgee itres sccm Mae | SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, 
WHITE SEWING Ni boxes, 50 cts. SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS anak = ee Shade, and Orne Jamestown Dakota. 
Wu CLEVELAND. 0 DRUGGISTS, or mailed on receipt of price. WM. P . Parry P. vis Senay. 





J. E. HETHERINGTON, Proprietor, _ 


SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE | —————" ===" 


MANUFACTOBY ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Used by nearly every family in New : WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


England, and by all first-class laundries, 


beca: he cloth 
PPevetiaiaareatnt menate..! PURE COD LIVER 


Cottons, and poe bright, clear tint to 















Sats og HEAT 
HAY FORK! ww GRAZING LANDS onc rooroon 
rae 








Red Top Box. 





. PENNOCK ACT'G co. 


mare; Chester Cone: | we MOFtHErN Pacific R.R. 


_ DOUBLE «« a a weet MINN AKOT. 
old or yellowed cloth aguas PEARL fees twill of pty sd ANA. i 
Cull for SAW VER'S Red Top Bow, 


~ a fl ae ep em 
Aidan catetas cane Cé., Wihlbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.—Persons 1stew a = BUTTERC ip BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


ta 
BOSTON, MASS. who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil will be pleased to cARnATION wy Low Prices; LONG Time; RESATE FOR IMPROVE- 


learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from directions "SEAEE Avondale Chester Co., Pa, _ MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
of several professional gentlemen, in combining the 


tee 8s “ua Sa NR e FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
y pass Oil and Lime in rt. a manner that it is pleasant 
BARLOW’S Fam Faxr hy en | | to the taste, and ite effects in Lung complaints are Bee may A HERMANN TROTT, Gen. Lanp Act. 
| D. very satisfactory. Very many persons who taken prices, views, Mewtion Paper. 
INDIGO BLUE i Ps . MBecond Be Pal ila, bel the clear Oil for a long time without marked effect, and re- oo Sr. Paut. Minn. 


have been greatly benefited by using this pee ation. views. Get the best. B. E'p. UNDERHILL. Porkeopsie, on James River, Va., in a 
ve sure and get the genuine. Manufactured only by § Emre Pkts. Flower SS. choice new es OS ard settlement. Illustrated circular 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. A. B. WILBOR, Che: Boston. Soldby all druggists. » Wc. BELL & CO., Windsor, N. Y. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, V! 
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Bible Land Photographs. 


Fron the Catalogue of Bible Land Photographs ( 
interesting pictures have been selected. 


following 7 tomy d 
them, should have t 


1em. 


PALESTINE. 


1, Hebron. The ee where Abram dwelt; 
David's first capita 

5. Hebron, The Siicanes to the Cave of Machpe- | 
= S the Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and | 


14. The Up per Pool of Solorcn, from which a great | 
ion of the water supply of Jerusalem. was 


rived. 
2%. Jerusalem. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 
reputed site of Jesus’ death and burial. 


and 


em. Via Dolorosa, or street along which | 140, 


Jesus is said to have walked to Calvary. 
32, om. Arch of Ecce Homo, or arch over the 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have 
shown Jesus to in multitude, when he said, 
“ Behold the ma 


33. The Pool of Bethesda: the reputed piace where | 
t 


Jesus healed the man who lay wa! 
movement of the waters, 

a5. Jerusalem. The Coonaculum,—the Interior. The 
reputed room, where the Last Supper was cele- 
brated; over the reputed tom) of David, 

37. Jerusalem, Jews’ wailing place, where they 


ing for the 


amented the destruction of Jerusalem 
48. The Dome of the Rock; FExterior—over the high- 
est point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- 


ie. 
49. The of the Rock ; Interior—showing the 


rock ‘ 

61. The Tombs of the Kings. Showing the stone 
which was rolied up to close the Sepulchre. 

#8, Jerusalem. Golden Gate,—Exterior. 

76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- 
Hanah 's Gate; showing Gethsemane. 

79. somes lem. urch of Ascension, Mount of 

f the 


80. Th: Muezzin’ s call to Prayer. Minaret 
ue at the snmmit of the Mount of Olives. 
View of the southern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 
Jerusalem. View of the central part, from the 
ount of Olives. 
84, Jerusalem. View of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 
4, Jerusalem. The sopmened Potter's Field. 
9. Jerusalem. Pool of Siloam. 
109. Garden of Gethsemane. 
114, View of the Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary. 
117. Bethany, from the hill above. 
120, age) ~ _— ruin shown as the house of Martha 


AGENTS WANTED. 


agents before. 


AN AGENT'S OUTFIT.—To any one desiring to act as agent, 
the pictures to good advantage. It will, of course, be understood that 


1 


| 





every city and town. 
agents, will, upon application, be sent to those who wish to act. 


ic Views), taken personally by the distinguished photographer, Edward L. W 
To look at them is almost as good as making a trip to the East, Any Sunday-school superintendent or teacher, w 
The price of the views, mailed, is $3.00 a dozen, or 35 cents each when less than half a dozen are ordered 
pictures, as, for instance ; Palestine 8, 16, 27, ete. A 


good plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1 00, or a superior one for $1.50. 


121. any. The tom, of Lazarus. 

thany vtfom the women. 
. Bethlehem, he Church of the Nativity. 
127. Bet stairway descent to the reputed 
birth-place of Jeoun, 
Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 
rhe Dead Sea. 


» 
135. Jordan's Stormy Banks. 








SB 








146. Jericho. The o sopgeed house of Zaccheus. 
138, Jericho, Fount of Elisha. 

139. — bing as and the Mount Quarantania, 
the lace poe esus’ temptation. 

Bethel. er or 


Shiloh. The place ofthe Tabernacie in the times 
of the Juds ruined 


146, Shiloh, Te ve seal’ Deborah ; 
| Shechem. Jacob’s Well. 
j 








48, Shechem. Joseph's ‘Tom 

149, Shechem. Mount ‘Fal the Mount of Cu: > 

150, Sh rizim, the Mount of Bl ng; 
the (  e pooner pate ll 

153, Shechem, Group of Samaritan 

Samaritan amas with, the 1 Ron ofthe 
Samaritan cee. 

155, Bhechem. Group of a. 

156. Samaria, The bors of the Ten Tribes. 

161, Mount Gil and the Well. The region of the 
last battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their 


162. Dothan. The plain where Joseph’s gg kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Jose 
165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Power. The 
residence of Ahab and Jezebel. 
166, = he of Jezreel or Esdraelon, as seen from 
e 
167. Shunem, wh: the Philistines encam 
— and Little poten S bay la the 














fenites 


170. Nain, w camped be ig idee escn" son van aiid to ite iby 


See, ® traditional sii 


the 
171. Nazareth, from the Church of the Annunciation. 
176. Nazareth. Fountain of the n, where 
Mary and Jesus must have gone for water. 
- Tiberias. and the Sea kT Galilee. 


1 

19. © Phili and 
201. View epPhiippl and © 
203, Druse she) with a la 
4 Olive O: near Damascus. 
Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion. 


of Banias, 
m the Damascus Road. 
mi. 





Tied these stereoscopic views may be brought to the attention of Sunday-school su 
A liberal cash discount will be allowed them, and their wor 


207. Damascus. A p inside.—Gate of Peace. 

210, Damascus. Houses on the wall, showing how 
Paul might have been let down in basket 

211, Damascus. The Old City Wall and the Abana 


Liver. 
213. Brascos “ The Street which is called straight.” 
230. Damascus. An Arab family and hom 

231. Damascus. A Jewish family and 4 

235. Damascus. House of Stamboull Pasha—Interior. 
293. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. 

204. Jaffa. The reputed house a of Simon the Tanner. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


4. Arab in the Mosque Court. 
7. Group o ouin Children. 

13. Ayun Musa— Wells of Moses. 

15. A Desert Caravan. 

16. Ain Hawarah— Marah. 

18. The Great Well at Elim. 


2%. The Last Sight of the Red Sea and wey pt (before 
as * ram w a of“ Sin” 

27. The Roe 

4L ag > me Maslekive | Battle Field, from the Mount of 

4“. A Garden in Wady Feiran. A Arab gathering 

anna, 

45. Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 

#. Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the 
Gorge, Mount Sinai. 

46. The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 
in the valley. 

58. Group of Monks, at Conyent of St. Katherine— 
Mount Sinai. 

7. “ Maen M ” the Fountain of Moses. 


71. Convent of St. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of 
Mount Sinai, 
75. The Second eg A Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
Fy Fe Good Well, Ascent of Mount — 
e Bedouin Shepherd -boy (Moses) Mu 
fa . The Hill of Aaron,” or “ The Hill of the Golden 


115. Our Dragoman and Our Paae with Camel. 

120. Bedouin Council at Akabah 

22. Sheykh Mousa. The Sinai Bedouin Judge. 

135. Rock and “* Well of Moses. 

145. The Petra Bedouin Guard. 

150. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 
Gorge. 


Vilson, during the Winter and Sprin 





8. Petra. Principal View. 
185. The Grave of Miriam at Ain-Fl Weibeb. 
187. An Oasis in the Arabian Desert. 


An entirely fresh field is open. 


of 1882, the 
o can afford 


In ordering, name the series, and the comaiean of the 


EGYPT. 


8 Alexandria. Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 

16. Alexandria. Pompey's Pillar 

19. Arab Farm Village, near ‘Alexandria, 

25. Egyptian Water ‘arrier. 

31. Cairo. View of the City. 

45. Moslems at Prayer. 

50. Egyptian lady, unveiled. 

77. Egyptian lady, veiled. 

82. Eight Donkeys, and driv: 

7. Pyramid of Cheops—first Tqiiengne. 
the foreground. 

88 Pyramid of Cheops—close view. 

*. bias / from top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 


108. Os Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 
ubians in the foreground. 

112, wera, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 

124 The Obelisk—Heliopolis. 

177. The Nile. A Boat Load of Water-Jars. 

202, Karnak—Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 


The Nile in 


iA 
Temple. 
225. Thebes. Fallen Statue of Rameses, 
228. Thebes. The Colossi. 
237. Medinet Abou— Temple of Rameses TI1. 
242. Arab Water-Carrier Girls. . 
246. Scene of the “‘ Great find of mummies ’’—1381. 
258. Tomb of Rameses ITI. 
260. Luxor. From the Theban plain,—Evening. 
273. Py lon. Temple of Fdfou—interior. 
283. Group of Nubian Children. 
293. Phile. Pharaoh's 
328. First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 
4 ae Bread Maker. 
350. The Nile at Kirscheh. 
7. cueren Village—K oros 
359. Korosko and the Nile. , Mount Korosko. 
. A.“ Mecca” Ps 


quin. 

383. Aboo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 

402, Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. Group 
of travelers resting. 

405. Aboo Simbel—Great’ at Temple. Interior. 

414. Second Nile Catar: 

423. Boulak Museum. "Cs ‘airo. 

425. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
sculptured head at Boulak Museum. 

427. Stoneand Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 

430, Osiris, Hathor and Isis. YRonlak Museum. 

437. Sheykh-Fl- eg Celebrated wooden Statue. 
Boulak Muse’ 

450. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 


rintendents and teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in 
will be both useful and agreeable. 


Circulars, giving terms to 
Nothing of the kind has ever been offered by 


we will send half a dozen choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50. This will enable a canvasser to show 
that this « outfit is offered at this price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents. 











a 
| 
i 


yonnWanama 


Py in Dry $ 

s ng A, 

nee gm AP point: or freight, accord- 
y mail, express or 

_ to to clroumstances—subjest to return and 

nd of money if not ‘sa ry. Cata- 

logue, with details, 


JOHN WANAMA ee Pertenece 


We have the largest retall stock In the Urited States. 


EMBROIDERY SILK, 





mailed 














per Ounce, worth $1 
BR: gp t/ pera = 
ING CO., 





23S MarketSt. Phila. or469 Broadway N. Y. 


re PATCH WORK 3 made. ¢ eat: Bs Blocks of 

We ht sty 4 3c. stamps 
Se “Gem si Silk Ca, a ‘New Hayen, Conn, 

for ty festivals, evo. Cheaper than wash- 

Send 10 cents for samples by 

mai Wholesale and retail, WARD 
&GAY, 154 Devonshire St., Boston, _ 


napkins, 20x20, assorted colors and) bor- 


MPA. 
+25 cts is by 7 mail, G. W. Lake, 74 Pine St,,.N. Y. 


24% 
1! Return Mail—a full | description of of 
py's New Tartor System o 
© UTTING, w. MOODY #60, 31 W. oth, Cincinnati, O. 


LADIES tA: A BOOR Ov Leet a UCrION AND PATTERNS 
for Artistic 














codle-work, Kens Em 
Fiber ge Cw a ‘gy tet make 20siftch meesing 
pak Pulte, ecsne Sent by mal for lI arent 
ps. i INGALLS, Lenn, pce 





KA c 
7 } 


ANDLE § ) 20H 


ADVANTAGES 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE ‘WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 












FOR BY THE 


MARDWARE. TRADE 
The Album. Writer's Friend. 


Comptnine, 9 Sn Goma © of Bieri d and Prose for 
Isoente; handsomely bound i in Hin cloth, wodeai Postage 
nme en BAMe as Cash. 

3,8. OGILVIE & CO., a hose Bt., New York. 


SALE 











eee Saleh ie 


stead of being co 


SPECIAL THIRTY-DAY OFFER! 


. you eens 
Phy rd ate “ § and in no Fa 





















on 





one on condition that it must prove e exactly represen mted in th 
ne year’s use, and demand the return of my money. with interest from th 
mt. according to your offer. Be very 


IBID. -Reiohe Bem, Doped 240m. Faiiroc Checie” You may seve to y= yt 
snier. ts, siren, immedierst: DANIEL F. B 


16 
8 ft. tone 
i ee 15 Duicians, a: | tone; li 


eo ts04on if necessary. 
; set. Si cloremel Vix Coleethe ens 
dey Cyne 


Sukpineahe 


ie, Beatty 
pe eee, | 


case later than_ 3 


day of March 
Send by Bank Draft. P 


send y - a — 


frelht sta station, any pan 


isa rare opportunity to p: 
year Sai aoeek all freiehey prepaid, 
Order now 3 nothi 


HOW TO ORDER, fxciosed fina 


paid, or by Check on your Sonic within 


re Dette be ive Name, 
O. Money ie 
aph on last day, and “remit mit by. a 


BEA nstrument introd 
EATTY. WASHINCTON, NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, General Agent, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a | BEA Dees PARLOR ORGANS wity $5 


yg RReTLae WA Ma 24 § 


e; 9-Viola Dole 






tte tone; 2-Meloc ott wit fons: 
ge 7. Gran or pee 
4ft. tone; ; : me; IL 











30 days from 
d ship you this 
? etc., exactly 


site baa 


ays, 
enr’s test trial avon and a 
warrantee for six years. 
Given under my hand and seal i iP 
alist » 1883, 


0. Money ler, Registered Letter, Express 
days from the date hereof, and reiti 


ed bill in full for $83, and box and ship you the Organ just as 
lly warranted for six years. Money refunded, with interest 
the date of rem ttance, if not as represented 


FREIGHT na As s farther inducemen 


A, lee 














for you (pro- 

ided you order Gomeclntele w fhia'the 
eight on the above Organ to your nearest railroad 
east of the Mississippi River or that faron any going 
lace an instrument, as it were, at 

at er arwene rs hall whaleanl esale prices. 
ng saved by ce. 
for o . Lhave read your 
Statement in this adv: ment, and I order 
his ge eye fo Ishall return it at the end of 
v RS moment LF tal hy it at six per 


, Freig! 
tered Letter, — 








REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE WRITER. 





A machine to take the place of the pen. 
Writing faster and better than the most expert 
penman. Used and endorsed by leading profes- 
sional and business men the world over. 
Thousands 


Greatly improved. in daily 


use. 
Send for New Cireular and Price List. 
Correspondence solicited. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS and BENEDICT, 


Sele Agents, 
715 < Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


e Pictorial Museum ry. Iilus- 
craked with near! + ag tage and colored plates. 
on pF wt bi avo, Rs A com- 
Marvels.” 

a H,. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 





bi. WA 


to sell Nu 
GQ. H. Miller 


to sell Nurect 


ra - Japanes 


Adarers | Madeby J on BRO 






SEXP 3 ty orc a . OF $1.00 for 


of 0 
ATHLETIC & 8 SPENDERS. 
4 No strain on oe or shoulders. 
@ 3 cents for cata) 
TURNER BR S. jinyentors, 
736 s Washington St, Boston, M M 


ese Paper “Ware, 


RS, the original soe EG 
FarRFix7p, Conn. 





| facturers, is superior to all other. 





Lb. that hich 
at day’, which w 
FRUIT TREES. .F: ay sri, a alnce, £ Fig 
ane 
Apricot, Guat, T 


Mectes! 
trees, home grown. Al ys atrani ants, Bas 
As — — r ts. Sberen 
ties), Rhubarb and 


Mapl =ims, 

ii aac Reema 
rai an ‘afts by m Send 
for price-list listnow. JOSLA L.A. ROBE BERTS,Malvern,Pa. 





I3 FOR $1. 27 FOR $2. 


Finest ever-hlooming sorts, your 

choice, all labeled, free by mail. 

Best a cheapest in the 

world, we mean this. Will 

prove it by sending sample plant for 15 TLE Safe 

arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. LEAD in in 
quantity, quality, size and price of all c cu AWAY. 

WAY. 


new and old. Valuable premiums GiyeR At 

12th Annual py sgh and Instructive Ca: 
WOODS, BEACH & CO., New Brighton, “Pa. 

The London Hearing Horn. 


LONDON” is one . the 

cae aedecton and smallest HE RING 
HORNS in use; it is made of brass, on 
scientific princtp jes, and finished either in 
burnished silv ra piate, with ivo: a = 
or in Mack Japan enamel w rar. ~~ 

bertip. Price, fve dollars 

mail upon receipt of theprice. Wests 


ISAAC S. WILLIAMS & — 


7283 Market St., Philadelphia. 



















he Sunday School "Times intends to sdmit only sdvertisements its that are trust 


trustworthy. Should, however, an advertiseme: 


the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


nt of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 














